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notice how this pedal 

adjusts to you to your foot— 

to your drums—to your style. 

you raise or lower beater action without changing 
length of stroke—so you get the exact sound you want 
from any drum. 

you adjust length of stroke without changing beater 
height. 


you swivel footboard from left to right so you play 
naturally, comfortably. 


you adjust length of footboard to your exact shoe size 
and retain perfect pivot action. 

you adjust spring tension from the top—easily, 
quickly with specially positioned spring. 

And note these special features: 

e Built-in spurs prevent creeping of drums or pedal e beater 
rod clamp is engineered for positive-permanent gripe simplest 
attachment to bass drum ever invented—won’t slip, won’t 
chew up hoop e pedal folds up with single step into small 
compartment of trap case—assembles in seconds e new 
needle-type bearings give maximum speed, smoothness e 
so simple, it’s practically trouble-free for life. 


Write for name of dealer and free new 84-page ROGERS 
DRUM CATALOG—most complete book ever published on 
drums and equipment—no drummer should be without it! 


ROGERS DRUMS 


a 


one-step take-down 
and it folds flat 


raise or lower beater action simple attachment full swivel and length 
without changing stroke won't slip or chew hoop adjustment on footboard 


ADJUSTS + ATTACHES - ASSEMBLES 


easier, faster than any other foot pedal ever invented. 


‘‘We have made some strong statements about this new 
Rogers Foot Pedal, but we think you will be even more 
enthusiastic when you see it. Two years in development 
and testing, this new pedal has amazed drummers who 
have tried it. With all its advanced features and adjust- 
ments, it is simple and solid. All you need to adjust 1s 
a standard drum key. You’ll wonder why nobody di 
this for you before! This is another product in ou 
complete line of SWIV-O-MATIC Drum Attachments t0 
increase your DRUMABILITY. You must see it. Your 


dealer will have it soon.” 2) 
Kbogera puume- 


Note how foot pedal adjustment lets 
you play DOUBLE BASS DRUMS 
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DeArmond specially 
designed pickups are 
featured on Harmony 
Meteor Electrics. 


Harmony Mete® 


New ‘‘Uitra-Slim"’ 
Guitar Neck with ad- 
justable Torque-Lok 
Reinforcing Rod. 


eeereeeees 


Dual pickup, with 2 
tone and 2 volume con- 
trols and change over 
switch. 


ak 
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New ‘‘Ultra-Slim’’ 
Fingerboard—Uniform 
Feel—Short Scale for 
Easy Chording. 
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New ‘Ultra-Thin” 
Arched Tone Chamber 
Body—Spruce and 
Maple. 


gingering Efforts. 
$s 


*No. H 70 Guitar, Sunburst Shaded finish... 
No. H 71 Guitar, Natural Blonde finish 


Size 15%x40% in. Rim 
only 2” deep. Individual 
tuning keys. 


At Progressive Music Dealers Everywhere 


ings 
for Calvin 


Calvin Newborn, 

of the famed Father Hines 
Quartet finds a matchless ease 
of playing for his 

modern styling of jazz 

on his Harmony 
Meteor Electric.* 






Harmony Amplifiers are musically 
matched to Harmony Electric Guitars. 
See them at your dealers. 


$170.00 
. .$175.00 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
ADDRESS DEPT. D301 

Get full color catalog of Harmony In 
struments—the choice of more players 
than all other makes combined. 


THE Aaume: COMPANY 3633 SOUTH RACINE AVENUE, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


ESTABLISHED 1892 











The payola scene is now at the foot- 
dragging stage. Too many of the record 
companies, disc jockeys, and radio 
Stations are playing it cute and cozy. 

First the record companies. Dozens 
of them are “talking to their lawyers” 
and using other stalling devices to avoid 
signing consent orders prepared by the 
Federal Trade Commission. (Consent 
order or decree: “I didn’t do it and 
I'll never do it again”). Only three 
companies, RCA, Cameo, and Laurie 
have taken the vows. London Records 
has had the guts, at least, to admit to 
the FTC that it paid off the jockeys, 
while arguing that payment did not 
constitute an “unfair trade practice”, 
the basis of the FTC charges. Perhaps 
the other companies have read that the 
FTC does not have sufficient funds, 
under its present budget, for prolonged 
litigation. They no doubt hope that 
charges will wind up in some filing 
cabinet. But they're whistling Dixie if 


they think Congress would not come 
up with additional funds. 


WHE FAST CHORUS 


BY CHARLES SUBER 

This is an election year. The adult 
record and radio public represents more 
votes than a handful of companies and 
jockeys. Perhaps, though, the reluctant 
record companies are thinking about 
that maximum $5,000 fine imposed for 
each violation of any consent order 
they would sign. You'd worry, too, if 
you knew you were to be held re- 
sponsible for the selling habits of your 
promotion men. 

As for the disc jockeys, the good 
guys now outnumber the bad guys but 
the bad guys smell worse than ever. It 
is hard to believe but some jockeys are 
still asking for their daily bread. And 
with such sweet reasoning! “If I have 
to go, I'll go with money.” Or “The 
heat will be off soon.” Some are balk- 
ing at playing better music. Howard 
Miller, a Chicago jockey, is quoted as 
being willing to spin “recognizable” 
music as opposed to “good” music, 
which he denotes as often too obscure 
for the average listener. Miller, who 
has already called this office to object 


to our past “inferences”, may have a 
further explanation when he calls 
again. 

Then there are the jockeys’ bosses, 
the radio station managers. They are 
getting religion fast. Most of them have 
eagerly rushed forward to obey the 
FCC order to stop payola and say so 
in a sworn statement. No statement— 
no license renewal. The stations are 
adopting several methods of insuring 
purity. The Storer and Balaban net- 
works have installed “big brother” 
monitoring devices to watch the pro- 
gramming and disc jockey comments 
for dirty work. (Can’t you just see 
some record promotion man asking for 
the name of “big brother’?). Some 
stations have called in outside manage- 
ment firms to investigate their staffs 
and set up proper controls. Not enough 
stations have had the sense to just take 
the programming (temptation) away 
from the jockey and set up standards 
of taste. Several NBC affiliates (Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia, among others) 
are doing just this. Even the Plough 
stations (backed by all that patent 
medicine money) are soft-pedalling the 
junk music. They have stopped dis- 
tributing Top Forty sheets to teen- 
agers via the local record retailer. 

Poor kids. They have to go on all by 
themselves. Big Daddy done gone. @T} 








NEW SOUND... 








From California—scene of the 
early smash successes—word 
spreads of the sensation caused 
by a great new sound—the fresh, 
dynamic and exciting sound cre- 
ated by Terry Gibbs and 14 out- 
standing instrumentalists. 

For artists like Terry Gibbs who 
will not compromise on quality of 
tone, craftsmanship or design, 
Deagan produces three fine models 
of Vibraharps renowned for excel- 
lence the world over. 


GREAT VIBISTS 


VIBRAHARPS 












THE EXCITING 


Ca 
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Whether it’s his sensa- 
tional new Big Band or 
his famous Jazz Combo, 


J.C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


1770 West Berteau Avenue CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


LAkeview 55-4364 


Finest Quality Mallet Percussions for 80 Years 


TERRY GIBBS 


BIG BAND! 


there’s a DEAGAN VIBRAHARP 


up front with Terry Gibbs always! 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE TODAY 
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Registration 
Now 
Open! 


Berklee 7-week 
Summer Clinic 
in Modern Music 


for both advanced 
and beginning students 


classes start July 11 


This intensive 7-week compre- 
hensive course is specifically 
designed for high school and 
college students, music teach- 
ers, educators, and musicians, 
whose schedules prevent them 
from attending Berklee during 
the academic year. Approved 
residences are available in the 
immediate area for both men 
and women. All classes are 
conducted by Berklee’s year- 
round internationally accred- 
ited faculty. 


Subjects include: 


arranging and composition 

improvisation 

jazz workshop and big band 
ensemble 

modern chord progression 

ear training 


private instrumental coaching 


te so much to see — in the 

® famous Boston cultural area 
: jazz festivals, art festivals, 
Castle Hill jazz concerts, libraries 
and museums, summer theatres 


so much to do — in the 

famous Boston vacation area 

: beautiful beaches, boating, 

swimming, fishing, major league 

baseball, sightseeing in historic 

spots, world renowned restaurants 
u rité for free brochure! 


FULL 16 WEEK SUMMER TERM 
BEGINS MAY 9, 1960 


Berklee 
school of music 


284 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Call and Response 

Post Office box 7414, Long Beach 7, 
Calif.. has been jammed with a steady 
supply of mail since Down Beat printed 
the story of the American Jazz society in 
the Jan: 7 issue. We have received in- 
quiries about our organization and requests 
to join from more than 15 states and 
Canada. We hope that, through Down 
Beat, we will become a wor!dwide organi- 
zation of jazz clubs for high schools and 
colleges. 

We will present our first jazz concert 
for teenagers in February and will feature 
the Terry Gibbs Quartet and big band 
and vocalist Mary Ann McCall. 

Our thanks again to Down Beat. 

Long Beach, Calif. 
Donald D. Fisher, president 
Donald L. Erjavec, vice president 


Of Course Not 

MR. GEORGE CRATER 

C/O DOWN BEAT 

DEAR GEORGE: THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR QUESTION IN JAN. 21 ISSUE 
IS DEFINITELY NO I WOULDN'T 
HAVE BUT THEN POSSIBLY NEI- 
THER MIGHT PIERRE GILLESPIE 
HAVE MADE IT. REGARDS TO MR. 
FINSTER. 
CULVER CITY, CALIF. IZZY PREVIN 


The Russian Fan 

I do not agree with, and find it difficult 
to believe, as Willie Ruff reports in his 
seven Russian city tour, that all Russian 
jazz fans feel about Jazz-Lift as he indi- 
cates. Certainly the many letters we have 
received do not convey this feeling. 

It is amusing to note that in order for 
Mr. Ruff to carry his message to the 
people, he became a singing member of 
the Yale Russian chorus. We have never 
sent directly to Russia, but our LPs have 
seeped through from other neighboring 
lands. It is well known how important one 
LP can become, as many copies can be 
made. A good example of this is the 
abundance of Brubeck. Certainly, because 
of this, we cannot say that Dave is guilty 
of antagonism. I am sure that many of 
these tapes came as a result of his 
Eurasian tour, although he never visited 
Russia itself. 

We do not refer to jazz as a “supersonic 
secret weapon.” It is simply an American 
culture form that is enjoyed by many 
throughout the world. It is well known that 
at present there is a strong interest in jazz 
in the USSR and other Communist-domi- 
nated lands, comparable to that in Europe 
after Worid War II. Is there anything 
wrong in making our music available to 
them? Without a recording, no decision 
can be made at all, for or against jazz. 

All Jazz-Lift recordings forwarded be- 
hind the Lron Curtain carry the name and 
address of the donor This results, 
generally, in gratifying correspondence 
between receiver and donor and additional 


jazz literature and LPs being exchanged, 
Is this antagonistic? A little people-to. 
people exchange program of our own to 
help lessen world tensions . . . Or is it 
wrong to make democracy work for us? 
I approve of Mr. Ruff’s “breakthrough” 

for jazz in Russia. Our group is dedicated, 
devoted, and determined to win friends for 
jazz in its own way. I could not allow 
his statement about Jazz-Lift to go 
unchallenged. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Theo. R. Grevers, president 

Jazz-Lift 


Your recent article on the Mitchell-Ruff 
tour was excellent. I believe that this sort 
of culture exchange is extremely worth- 
while in the molding of the Russians’ atti- 
tude about us and, therefore, would like 
to clear up what I consider as a probable 
misconception in thought regarding the 
Russians’ acceptance of modern jazz as 
opposed to traditional jazz. 

It was stated in the article, and not 
denied editorially, that the reason that the 
Russians accepted modern jazz more freely 
than the traditional jazz was that they ap- 
proached jazz on an intellectual basis. This 
gives one the impression that the Russians 
are perhaps more intellectual than we, 
generally. Whereas the Russian approach 
to culture may be on a somewhat higher 
level than the average American TV pro- 
gram or movie, I believe that the basic 
reason that modern jazz appeals to them 
more ... is the fact that it is closer to the 
type of music that they understand, and 
actually this appeal demonstrates a lack 
of the cultural background that we have 
had in jazz in this country. 

It is always easier to accept something 
that you understand. It is interesting to 
note that many of our modern-day jazz 
composers and performers have a more 
thorough basis in didactic music theory 
than many classical performers of a decade 
or two ago. 


Tucson, Ariz. Wesley A. Soland, M.D. 


Dr. Soland’s theory would not explain 
why the preference in jazz of Swedish au- 
diences is heavily pro-modern, though 


“thanks to their World War Il neutrality 


they remained in touch with developments 
in the United States and, therefore, have 
had more uninterrupted access to the 
“cultural background” of jazz than any 
nation in Europe. France, on the other 
hand, which was cut off from that access 
during the German occupation, continues 
to have an interest in and preference for 
traditional jazz. 


Agreed 

I just saw The Gene Krupa Story—all 
the way through. It was a rough go, but I 
made it. As a reasonably hip musician, | 
felt both embarrassed and insulted. I've 
seen all those phony “jazz” movies, but 


Continued on Page 8 
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ry—all Left to right: Esquire, Telecaster Custom, Duo Sonic, Telecaster, Electric Mandolin, or 
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What is the AVED/IS Z/LDJIAN 
cymbal set-up of 
your favorite drum star? 


na 


¥ 


Above ('/2 actual size) is a sample page from the new 
48 page “Avedis Zildjian Cymbal Set-Ups of 

Famous Drummers’’ book. Send for your free copy 

by mailing coupon below today. 





aveois ZILDJIAN company 


39 FAYETTE STREET, NORTH QUINCY 71, MASS., U.S.A. 


Please send my free copy of the new ‘“‘AVEDIS ZILDJIAN 
CYMBAL SET-UPS OF FAMOUS DRUMMERS” 
NAME 
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this is the phoniest yet. 
I can’t understand why Krupa has been 
so busy plugging such an outrage instead 
of suing it. If Hollywood can’t do any 
better with jazz, I wish they'd keep their 
filthy little hands off it. 
Seattle, Wash. John Wittwer 
The bad taste of almost all Hollywood 
films dealing with jazz is indeed depressing, 
In the next issue of Down Beat—in which 
the results of the movie music poll will 
appear —a_ sharp satire on Hollywood 
jazz films, written by Leonard Feather in 
the heat of irritation after seeing The Gene 
Krupa Story, will appear. 


Who? 

Just for the record, which one of Les 
Brown’s bands was voted best dance band 
“for the sixth year in a row” by your 
readers? Was it the band that plays the 
first and third Mondays of each month 
on the Steve Allen Show? The band that 
plays the second and fourth Mondays? Or 
the band that was fired when Brown got 
the Allen gig? 

Albuquerque, N.M. Bob Williams 


Complaint 

Generally speaking, I’m fairly tolerant 
with regard to other people’s mistakes, not 
being exactly infallible myseif. However, 
the In Review section of the issue of Dec. 
24 contains a boo-boo of such monumental 
proportions that I am putting aside for the 
moment my usual lethargic indifference to 
human error and sounding off. 

After reading (Don) Henahan’s review 
of the Horowitz performance of Mous- 
sorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition, I am 
forced to the conclusion that your Mr. 
Henahan is evidently unaware of the fact 
that this piece of music was originally a 
piano composition until Maurice Ravel 
made the orchestra transcription sometime 
around 1928-29 at the request of Sergei 
Koussevitsky, who subsequently popular- 
ized the work in its fancy orchestral ver- 
sion—and very fancy it is, too. 

After some 31 years, it is still a definitive 
textbook for any arranger who wants to 
find out how to translate a keyboard work 
into orchestraese without changing one 
cotton-pickin’ hemi-demi-semiquaver. 

I am woefully ignorant of Mr. Hena- 
han’s background and/or antecedents, but 
it’s my opinion that he’d better mend his 
ways if it is his intention to continue re- 
viewing so-called “classical” records for 
your otherwise admirable publication. With 
more careful attention to detail, he might 
éven become as big a pontifical cockleburr 
as Irving Kolodin in The Saturday Review. 
or (you should pardon the expression) 
Winthrop Sargent in The New Yorker. 

Forgive the bitter overtones. It’s my 
usual reaction to the holiday season. 

Los Angeles Hugo Friedhofer 

Before composer Friedhofer questions 
Henahan’s antecedents, he—and any others 
eager to pop off about this review — had 
better double check the recording: Horo- 
witz does NOT play the original piano 
work but rather his transcription for piano 
of the orchestral score. 

Henahan is not only aware of the Ravel 
transcription of the work but of the others, 
right down to Ralph Burns’. 

We, too, grow weary, Mr. Friedhofer. 
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ano MAYNARD FERGUSON @ Most expressive design 


! @ Magnificent construction @ Stellar beauty 


hers, SLINGERLAND DRUM CO. 


1325 Belden Ave. e Chicago 14, 
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Symmetricut Reeds are cut for 
uniform perfection. Busy musicians 

appreciate the “custom-made” 
quality of every Symmetricut Reed | 
-.. its never-failing dependability, 


easy response and finer tone. 
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STRICTLY AD LiB 


NEW YORK 


Guitarist Mundell Lowe composed the music score for 
the recent hour-long NBC-TV documentary, Castro’s Year 
of Power. Lowe, who was born in Laurel, Miss., has been 
prominent in jazz since the days when he played New 
Orleans’ Bourbon St. spots with the late Abbie Brunis and 
Sid Davilla. He later served as a sideman in the Jan Savitt 
and Ray McKinley bands. His work as a staff musician at 
NBC has included roles as an actor-guitarist on the Arm- 
strong Circle Theater . . . Another top musician is also 
trying his hand as an actor-guitarist: Kenny Burrell has 
cancelled dates that had been scheduled 
for his trio in April to take a role in 
the new musical comedy, Bye-Bye 
Birdie, which is scheduled to open April 
14 at the ANTA Theater. Before the 
Birdie show comes in, the ANTA 
theater will house A Thurber Carnival 
(opening date: Feb. 26), which features 
music composed by Don Elliott. 

The Modern Jazz Quartet played 
Town Hall last month, in a concert 
package that included Art Blakey’s Jazz ™ 
Messengers, Philly Joe Jones, the Bill Lowe 
Evans Trio, Ornette Coleman’s group, and Carmen McRae. 

Bill Grauer is in Europe to set up foreign distributors for 
Riverside Records and for his new, lower-priced label, 
Jazzland. Jazzland will feature top names in jazz but be 
priced a dollar less than Riverside discs . . . John (Jax) Lucas, 
once a Down Beat feature writer and record reviewer, has 
left his position as a professor of English literature at 
Carleton College to live and write in Rome. 

Buddy Rich, home from the hospital, is planning to 
revive his big band for a Birdland engagement this month, 
and a return to the road in April. To ge. 
keep the doctors happy, he intends to | 
hire a relief drummer . . . Pianist Teddy 
Wilson recently went on staff at NBC. 
He is the first Negro to be on regular | 
staff there in some time . . . Trombonist 
Frank Rehak has joined the CBS-TV 
staff band for the Garry Moore show 
... John Hammond’s Spirituals to Swing 
LP package is now in its second 10,000 
of sales . . . Publicist Virginia Wicks 
was married recently to writers’ agent 
Fred Engel in Montego Bay, Jamaica. 
She has worked as publicist for Stan Kenton, Harry Bela- 
fonte, Ella Fitzgerald, and the Newport Jazz festival .. . 
Also married: Burt Korall, of Coral Records. Stan Free, 
pianist formerly with Chris Connor, organized a band to 
play at the reception. Bill Simon and Down Beat’s Ira Gitler 
sat in on tenor saxophones, while the bridegroom played 
drums. 

Max Roach’s quintet played an international jazz session 
in Kaiserlauten, Germany, last month. German jazz au- 
thority Joachim E. Berendt also hired the Albert Mangels- 
dorff Quintet for the event, and brought in the Arne 
Domnerus band from Sweden to play it . . . Monica 
Zetterlund has been signed by Hanover Records . . . Han- 
over-Signature picked up American release rights on some 
French jazz records. One of them features trumpeter 

Continued on Page 48 
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Annoyed 

Disc jockey Howard Miller was 
angry—at both Down Beat and the 
Chicago newspapers. 

Miller took issue with stories here 
and in Chicago papers on the dropping 
by NBC of himself and Jack Eigen on 
New Year’s Eve. Down Beat told Mil- 
ler it would be happy to print his state- 
ment. This is the stajgment he dictated 
over the telephone: 

“I think it is a rotten lie that the so- 
called journalists of this city have taken 
the liberty to write what is a figment of 
their imagination, and has no basis in 
fact. I have never been talked to by 
any member of any governmental 
agency regarding my ownership of a 
radio station in Milwaukee, nor do I 
anticipate any, insofar as its legality or 


ethics are concerned. Furthermore, my 
departure from NBC was a result of 
my requesting to be relieved of my ob- 
ligations with WMAQ. I do not propose 
to be made a goat in this situation to 
protect the hides of anyone at all.” 

Miller, in partnership with Milt Sal- 
stone, owns station WFOX in Milwau- 
kee. Salstone is head of MS Distribut- 
ing. Investigators for the House Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight— 
the payola probers—have visited the 
MS office. 
Herd 

Woody Herman has the fever again 
and is making plans to hit the trail with 
his 1960 big band. Manager Abe Tur- 
chen told Down Beat that H-day would 
be Feb. 1, with dates set in the middle 
west and south for this spring. 


Slated for the new Herd are Bill 
Chase, trumpet; Don Lanphere, tenor 
saxophone; Jimmy Guinn, trombone, 
and Jimmy Campbell, drums, among 
others. Guinn and Campbell were with 
Herman during his 1958 South Ameri- 
can tour. 

Herman spent January leading his 
Louis Prima-styled act, with saxophon- 
ist Med Flory doing the Sam Butura 
bit and vocalist Donna Fuller in the 
Keely Smith spot. The group also in- 
cluded comic Herkie Stiles. Clarinet- 
playing leader Herman figured the for- 
mat might lead to TV bookings. 

The unit came east with Herman, 
after closing at the Holiday Hotel in 
Reno, Nev., to play engagements in 
Montreal and Toronto, as well as a 
telethon in Albany, N. Y., on Jan. 16. 











A different editorial 


should D.Js take it on 


There has been much palaver lately about disc jockeys, 
mostly in their cash relationships . . . 

There are a couple of other hunks of the platter problem 
that deserve attention. 

Like it or not, jockeys exert a critical function. One of 
Down Beat’s writers was bleating recently about the low 
status of jockeys’ criticism in jazz. If any general effort is 
to be made to set up rules for judging the gentry of music, 
the tallow talkers have to be counted in. There can be no 
questioning either their influence or their present desire to 
use it. 

There has, been some talk lately in the business about 
payola, a gentle term for what used to be called the pay-off 
or bribery. To Down Beat’s definite knowledge, there are a 
few disc jockeys on the make for dough. But these slippery 
gentry are in the very slim minority. 

However, there is a larger group of jockeys who almost 
without thinking about it are mixed up with practices which 
not only can end harming their profession, but also nix any 
claim they may have to be considered legitimate critics. 

The practice of giving concerts is one that has taken hold 
on both coasts . . . at least eight jockeys, to the Beat’s 
knowledge, have been given percentages ranging up to one 
fourth of the total proceeds to plug the programs. 

Their defense of this hi-jack is that, after all, they are 
performing a public relations service for the musicians and 
the promoter, and doing a lot of work for free isn’t justified. 

Outside of the fact that by accepting money for plugs over 
the air, the record rompers are breaking Federal Com- 
munications Commission regulations on time brokerage, they 
are also being extremely unethical from a critical stand- 
point. 

If every concert were able to pay an equal sum to all the 
disc shows, then perhaps it might be more permissible. How- 





the side? 


ever, they are not, and so from grounds of simple fairness 
it is an undesirable practice. 

Even further, the average listener depends on an air show 
for guidance in selecting the show on which he should spend 
his two bucks. No man can give an impartial appraisal of a 
program when he stands to make four or five hundred 
dollars from it... 

Many disc spinners retort, “You gotta live, Jack. And I 
sure don’t make it from my salary.” Agreed. Scream. Get 
your salary raised. But don’t take it on the side. At least 
don’t lay claim to making unbiased comments about music 
if you do. 

There is another gimmick running around these days— 
the stock deal. There is one New York City spinner who 
has been given a large block of stock in a new record com- 
pany. He therefore jams his programs with their discs. 

His defense to us is, “I honestly think their records are 
wonderful, stock or no, and that’s why I play them.” This 
may well be. He sounds like an honest fellow. But as long 
as he has that stock, neither we nor anyone else will ever 
know for sure. 

If jockeys are to be as useful as they could be in helping 
American jazz, they must remember a prime rule with 
reference to critical writing: no decent critic ever made a 
million. 

The preceding editorial appeared in Down Beat April 
9, 1947. Ned Williams was editor at the time. 

There is little that one could add to it, except to say that 
we’re no longer confident that the minority on the take for 
dough (which has since been inflated into bread) is so slim. 

We would, however, like to pose a question to the legisla- 
tors and probers in Washington: why did it take the Federal 
Communications Commission 13 years to get up off its big 
fat rusty-dusty? 
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More Change 

The change in radio music has begun 
to reflect itself in the recording indus- 
try, with rich orchestrations prominent 
among new releases. 

Though no one was ready to say 
whether the change was the result of 
pressures brought by the payola probe 
or simply a reflection of one of the 
periodic shifts in popular fad, it was 
clear that a sweeter trend was shaping 
up in music. 

Early reports to this effect were 
greeted with skepticism in the trade— 
so often in the past had those whose 
concern toward popular music was 
based on quality rather than the profit 
margin predicted such a change. But 
more and more stations have announced 
program policy changes, with an em- 
phasis on more relaxed listening. 

Not everyone is happy about it. 
Smaller independent labels face a prob- 
lem in that big orchestras cost more 
than small, thrown-together groups of 
rock and rollers. 

RCA Victor promotion man Mike 
Collier reported that he got only one- 
third the number of Top Forty radio 
station sheets that he did last year, con- 
firming a trend that began shaping up 
a few months ago. Westinghouse radio 
stations discontinued using Top Forty 
sheets as a basis of programing in De- 
cember, and other stations have since 
followed suit. 


The Philadelphia Story 

As the federal payola hearings started 
early in February, Dick Clark, who 
might be called by the U.S. probers, 
announced the sale of his three music 
publishing firms— Sea Lark, January, 
and Arch. The buyers were Vera Hodes, 
who has been running the firms since 
1957, and Aaron Schroeder, a song- 
writer. 

There was no word on whether Clark 
had unloaded his record company, 
Swan, which currently has a typically 
bad rock ‘n’ roll hit, Freddie Cannon’s 
Way Down Yonder in New Orleans, 
rising on the charts. Clark still was pre- 
senting the same brand of banal music 
on his daily Bandstand show and weekly 
“live lip-sync” show over ABC-TV. It 
was as if everything still was the same. 

But there was a hint that rough sled- 
ding might be ahead for Clark. In Tren- 
ton, N.J., some 30 miles northeast of 
Clark’s home base of Philadelphia, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce had 
hoped to present the key to the city to 
Clark, along with an award for his 
“wholesome” effect on the nation’s 
youth. 

But young Arthur J. Holland, Tren- 
ton’s crusading mayor, would have none 
of that. Questioning just how “whole- 
some” Clark is when so much of the 
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music he presents is in bad taste, 40- 
year-old Holland nixed the Jaycee plans. 
Clark did appear as guest speaker, slap- 
ping Americans for “undermining their 
most valuable national resource—the 
country’s young people—by indicting a 
whole generation for the misdeeds of 
a few.” 

Holland welcomed Clark—and pre- 
sented him with a piece of Lenox china, 
one of the proud products of New Jer- 
sey’s capital city. 

Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, the work 
of counteracting the effect of Clark, 
Alan Freed and other rock ‘n’ roll push- 
ers continued. Radio station WRCV, 
proudly pointing out it “never was an 
advocate of the rock ‘n’ roll type of 
music,” announced what it termed a 
“dramatic new concept of music tastes” 
in presenting a programming policy of 
19 hours a day devoted to what it 
called “big band music.” 

By “big bands,” the station means 
Glenn Miller, Benny Goodman, Harry 
James—and Sammy Kaye. The accent 
was on instrumentals, with vocals heard 
infrequently, and then only with big 
band backing. 

The policy was bound to have its 
loopholes. One announcer presented Joe 
Venuti playing How High the Moon 
with Paul Whiteman’s orchestra. But 
what the listener heard was Joe’s violin 
—backed only by a rhythm section. 

WCAU, CBS affiliate which stresses 
its “music for adults” policy, quietly in- 
serted two jazz attractions on its lone 
concession to r&r, the weekly Dale 
Hawkins television show featuring rec- 
ord artists in person. Along with Dizzy 











THINGS 
Gee +e eee 


In the past few years, jazz has proved 
itself to be an increasingly appealing 
field, for the moviemakers. Many films 
have been made about jazzmen, a few 
of them admittedly fictional and more 
than a few of recent vintage pretending 
to be biographical. 

The latest was, of course, The Gene 
Krupa Story. In the next issue of Down 
Beat, Leonard Feather turns a searching 
light on what’s wrong with these Holly- 
wood bios of jazzmen in a brilliant and 
frequently hilarious satire—a script for 
the life story of Duke Ellington, as 
Hollywood would no doubt do it. 

The issue will also contain the results 
of Down Beat's annual poll of movie 
music—the selection of the year’s top 
movie scores, picked by the men who 
should know: the musicians who make 
them. 








Gillespie, dead serious for a change, 
Hawkins presented the Metronomes, a 
Philadelphia quartet in the Four Fresh- 
men-Hi Lo’s tradition. 

And the parade for jazz programming 
continued in Philadelphia. Following 
the lead of WHAT-FM, which has made 
a success of its 24-hour jazz policy, 
WDAS-FM now is programming seven 
hours of jazz daily, with its Sir Lancelot 
at the mike. 


A Pair of Winners 

Two American musicals—Free and 
Easy and Fantasy Train—are produc- 
ing happy audiences and good reviews 
as they travel through Europe. Both 
shows are jazz-oriented. 

The Harold Arlen-Johnny Mercer 
Free and Easy~ which has orchestra- 
tions by and an orchestra under the di- 
rection of Quincy Jones, has been im- 
proving consistently since it opened at 
the Carre Theater in Amsterdam late 
last year, according to Paris critics. The 
show played at the Théatre Alhambra 
in Paris to rave reviews. 

Credit for the improvements in the 
show have gone to Donald McKayle, 
who replaced Robert Breen as director 
shortly after the Netherlands opening. 
The new show is shorter and more com- 
pact. The show is set for a Broadway 
run next season. 

Fantasy Train won a cordial reception 
from a capacity audience when it 
opened at Rome’s big Teatro delle Vit- 
torie. Saxophonist Freddie Mitchell won 
an especially warm ovation. So did 
actor-singer Leslie Scott; and singers 
Ketty Lester, Urylee Leonardos and 
Linda Hopkins. The J. C. Johnson score 
is @rected by a one-time Fletcher Hen- 
derson sideman, Eddie Barefield. 

The show is an offspring of Jazz 
Train, a show that played Bop City for 
six weeks in 1950—to good reviews and 
no business. The original score was one 
of the last works of the late Fletcher 
Henderson, who collaborated with John- 
son on the project. 

The modern version of Jazz Train won 
some acclaim in the spring of 1955, 
when the show was revived in an Eng- 
lish production that played in London 
for several months. 

Free and Easy and Fantasy Train 
have a lot in common. Both have all- 
Negro casts, both are doing extensive 
European tours before hitting Broad- 
way, and they will be competitive to 
each other for the theater-goer’s ticket 
in the 1960-61 Broadway season. 

And finally, Fantasy Train’s male 
lead, Leslie Scott, and Free and Easy’s 
female lead, Irene Williams, had top 
roles in Robert Breen’s production of 
Porgy and Bess, which toured as far as 
Moscow. Breen is the director who 
pulled out of Free and Easy. 
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A GOOD YEAR 
FOR GROUPS?? 





From the early signs, 1960 looked 
like a fertile year for jazz groups. 

Before the new year was as much as 
three weeks old, it had spawned four 
new and possibly important groups in 
the New York area alone. Working in 
front of their own combos were Slide 
Hampton, Charlie Mariano and his new 
wife Toshiko Akiyoshi; Gigi Gryce; 
and Dizzy Reece. 


e Trombonist Hampton, who carved 
out a considerable reputation with the 
arrangements he wrote for the Maynard 
Ferguson band, is writing the charts for 
his new octet. Billed as an orchestra 
rather than a combo, the Slide Hamp- 
ton Octet has an odd instrumentation: 
Hampton on trombone; Booker Little 
and Freddie Hubbard, trumpets; Jay 
Cameron, baritone saxophone; George 
Coleman, tenor saxophone; Bernard 
McKinney, baritone horn; Nabil (Knob- 
by) Totah, bass; and Pete LaRocca, 
drums. 

The omission of piano is deliberate. 
Hampton said this instrumentation is 
necessary to the sound he wants. Be- 
sides, use of piano would mean an- 
other man on the payroll. And Hamp- 
ton already has to worry about more 
salaries than the average combo leader, 
who pays three, four, or perhaps five 
men. 

The octet opened at the Jazz Gal- 
lery after several one-nighters at the 
Village Gate, Birdland, and the Cork 
‘n’ Bib on Long Island, and has already 
recorded its first album (for Strand), 
which is due for early spring release. 

Jazz buffs who caught the new Hamp- 
ton group were surprised by its ability 
to get a big orchestral sound, even 
though the charts are constructed to 
permit a maximum of round-robin 
solos. The variety of voicings possible 
permits a wide range of tonal coloring. 


@ The Charlie Mariano-Toshiko combi- 
nation has been more or less inevitable 
since the altoist left the Stan Kenton 
band late last year to marry the Jap- 
anese pianist. Both write, both are name 
soloists, and both have similar ideas 
about and goals in music. 

They had no sooner found an apart- 
ment overlooking the river in Leonia, 
N.J., and installed Toshiko’s piano in 
the living room than they were gone on 
the road with a group that included 
drummer Roy Haynes and bassist Gene 
Cherico (another Maynard Ferguson 
alumnus). 

The quartet played a one-nighter at 








NEW GROUPS, STEADY WINNERS 
The bearded ones are Dizzy Reece, left, and Cannonball Adderley, both of whom are proprietors 
of new jazz groups. Reece looks at the Down Beat Readers Poll award held by J. J. Johnson, winner 
of the award for trombone, as he has been for five years in a row. 


the Dew Drop Inn near Camden, N.J., 
went into a longer run at the Town 
Tavern in Toronto, and then worked a 
two-week date at Chicago’s Blue Note. 
A two-week birdland booking is sched- 
uled for the end of March. 

The group’s repertoire includes a 
three-movement work by Toshiko, titled 
Fantasy Suite; another of her composi- 
tions, called Song of the Farm; and a 
new Mariano composition titled Quebec. 
Because of the group’s instrumentation, 
much of the onus for its success will 
be on the ability of its coleaders as 
soloists. 


@ Altoist Gigi Gryce is determined to 
have a standing group with a fresh 
sound. Often in past the leader of small 
groups picked up for individual en- 
gagements, Gryce most recently fronted 
a quintet that featured (because of the 
doubling of its members) 13 instru- 
ments. This group played a month last 
fall at the Five Spot. 

The new Gryce group, however, fea- 
tures the leader on flute and baritone 
(as well as alto); Richard Williams, 
trumpet and fluegelhorn; Reggie Work- 
man, bass (Workman can also play 
cello and guitar); Richard Wyands, 
piano; and Mickey Roker, drums. 

Gryce said he had deliberately picked 
some of the less-known musicians 
around New York. Experience had 
taught him that it was hard to get in 
sufficient rehearsal time when members 
of the group are busy with recording 
dates and concerts. 

Gryce wants to get away from what 
he calls “the monotonous sounds and 
percussive effects of the present-date 
small jazz combos.” And he is seeking 
that grail that all jazz groups would 


like to find: high artistic value coupled 
with strong commercial appeal. 

The group, which is being booked 
through the Willard Alexander office 
(which itself has expanded its jazz ac- 
tivities under the aegis of Rudy Viola), 
has been playing the usual break-in 
dates in Manhattan, including a Mon- 
day night at Birdland, the Cork ‘n’ Bib, 
and the Turbo Village. Regular runs at 
the Jazz Gallery and Small’s Paradise 
are scheduled before the group takes to 
the road. 


@ The Dizzy Reece Quintet is, of 
course, headed by the Jamaica-born 
trumpeter who came to the United States 
from England last fall. Reece has now 
been through two extended Manhattan 
engagements: he opened at Wells Cafe 
in Harlem in December and followed 
with a month at the Jazz Gallery. At 
the gallery, his group included Hank 
Mobley, tenor; Milt Sealey, piano; 
Doug Watkins, bass; and Art Taylor, 
drums. 

Reece, who plays a relaxed and lyr- 
ical kind of modern horn, came to 
America at the urging of Miles Davis, 
and Alfred Lion of Blue Note Records. 
He spent his first weeks in America lis- 
tening to other musicians, in clubs and 
elsewhere. Then he began to let him- 
self be heard, and formed his own 
group. 

Whether the 29-year-old trumpeter- 
composer is yet well-known enough to 
American jazz audiences to draw the 
crowds a group needs remains to be 
seen. 

But he, and the other new groups, 
were evidently off to a good start in 
what could turn out to be a rewarding 
year for jazz. 
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Promise Kept 

For Mahalia Jackson, it was the ful- 
fillment of a promise made six years 
ago. 

When the famous gospel singer was 
in the midst of a successful European 
tour, in 1953, she was overtaken by 
illness and collapsed onstage during a 
concert in Bordeaux, France. Flown to 
Chicago, she was taken to Billings Gen- 
eral hospital for surgery. 

“I lay in bed thinking about how I 
had tried to serve the Lord,” she said. 
“I decided I hadn’t done enough. So I 
promised God that, if I survived the 
operation, I would hold a revival serv- 
ice to try to enlist more people in the 
Christian ranks.” 

Communicants of the Greater Salem 
Baptist Church, at 7lst and Yale in 
Chicago, can attest that Miss Jackson 
kept her word. Hundreds of persons 
flocked to the church, of which she 
has been a member for 30 years, for a 
week-long revival the singer conducted 
in January. 

To go through with her promise, she 
had turned down several professional 
engagements. 


Wilson Joins Panel 

It was another jazz breakthrough. 

Dr. Marshall Stearns, president of 
the Institute of Jazz Studies, was no 
longer the only voice representing jazz 
on the music advisory panel attached 
to the International Cultural Exchange 
Service of the American National 
Theater and Academy (ANTA). 

The appointment of John S. Wilson, 
jazz critic for the New York Times 
and regular Down Beat contributor, 
meant that two of the 12 men on the 
panel— made up _ predominantly of 
authorities on classical music — now 
know whereof jazz speaks. 

Fellow panelists of Stearns and Wil- 
son include Dr. Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of 
Music; critic-composer-conductor Vir- 
gil Thomson; Dr. Carleton Sprague 
Smith, chief of the music division, New 
York Public Library; and Al Manuti, 
president of local 802, American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, among others. 

The panel is important to jazz for 
this reason: it advises the U.S. State De- 
partment on matters involving cultural 
exchange projects. 


This Modern World 
“Do you like the sound of rain?” 
reads the publicity release from the 
Wilshire Mail Order house in Holly- 
wood. “Use nature’s soothing way to 
help you fall asleep. Turn on the rain 
record or tape, close your eyes, and 
let a wonderful night’s sleep be yours.” 
The company specifies that you get 
a choice of “light rain” or “heavy 
rain”. 
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UA SIGNS ZOOT FINSTER 
And in case you don't believe it, here's the picture to prove it. Taken in the office of 
United Artists Records’ a&r man Jack Lewis, the photo shows Zoot (in black coat and hat) signing 
the contract on the back of Down Beat columnist George Crater, discoverer and chief tout of the 
Zoot Finster Octet. Looking on are Lewis (right), Bob Altshuler, UA's publicity director (left), John 
Mandel .(with beard), arranger and composer for the first Finster octet disc for UA, and, lower 
left, Anastasia Lefcourt, an exciting new jazz vocalist signed to the Finster Octet. In a surprise 
move, Zoot announced that for his record debut he would completely reorganize the now-famous 
octet. First to be dropped will be trumpeter Miles Cosnat. Zig Priff, new trumpet star from 
Des Moines, will replace him. Congaist Armando Chaleh is also leaving. He will reportedly join 
Desilu as a translator. As you will notice, everyone in the photo is wearing an overcoat. 
This was because of the mysterious coolness that descended on the room when Zoot arrived for 
the signing. Miss Lefcourt, who is noted for her deep warmth, did not require additional clothing. 


Lewarke Moves to Europe 

Within a matter of months, Euro- 
peans will be able to buy some of the 
latest U.S. jazz albums the same week 
they are released in the United States. 

Through a new production and dis- 
tribution firm, Interdisc, Ltd., head- 
quartered in Lugano, Switzerland, a 
U.S. company is beginning a program 
that may have dramatic effect in alter- 
ing the character of the European jazz 
album market. Interdisc is headed by 
Jack Lewarke, head of Los Angeles’ 
California Record Distributors for the 
last 10 years, who recently pulled up 
U.S. stakes to live permanently in 
Switzerland with his wife and two 
children and guide the new firm from 
that location. 

What Interdisc will accomplish, 
according to Lewarke, is to make avail- 
able to European buyers the latest al- 
bums from leading U.S. jazz labels as 
soon as they are released in the States 
and at prevailing continental prices. 
Thus far, the companies signed by 
Interdisc are Contemporary, Good 
Time Jazz, Riverside, Hifirecords and 
Hifijazz, Fantasy, and GNP. 

While Interdisc is a Swiss corpora- 
tion, pressing facilities for its product 
are located an hour’s drive to the south, 


in Milan, Italy. Packaging, according 
to Lewarke, will be up to U.S. stand- 
ards and will utilize excellent Italian 
color photographic processing. 

Within six months, he said, 75 per- 
cent of the available recordings in 
catalogs of the firms already contracted 
will be in European stores through 
local dealerships. U.S. manufacturers 
distributing in Africa, Lewarke said, 
also will be represented by this new 
company. 

“For the first time,” he commented, 
“American companies merchandising in 
Europe will be represented wholly by 
Americans.” Sales manager for the 
firm is Alan Bates, formerly with Eng- 
lish Decca. 

Lewarke said that eventually he plans 
to record European jazz all over the 
Continent for simultaneous release and 
distribution there and in this country. 


MGA Presses TV Battle 

Its defeat in the recording industry 
election did not delay the Musicians 
Guild of America in its battle against 
the performance trust fund of the 
American Federation of Musicians and 
the federation’s long-dominant position 
as exclusive bargaining agent for musi- 
cians in all fields of entertainment. 

In a two-pronged move, the guild and 
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its sympathizers recently shifted direc- 
tion of attack to the area of television. 

In a ruling out of Washington, D. C., 
the National Labor Relations Board 
granted MGA the right to an election 
among musicians working for members 
of the Alliance of Television Film Pro- 
ducers, Inc., to decide whether they 
should be represented by the guild or by 
the AFM. The alliance is composed of 
Desilu Productions, Hal Roach Studios, 
McCadden Corp., Lindsley Parsons 
Productions, Marterto Productions, and 
Flying A Productions. The labor board 
decreed that elections should take place 
by the end of the first week in Febru- 
ary. 

Under the NLRB ruling, Revue 
(MGA) Productions, Mark VII (Jack 
Webb) and Ziv Television Productions 
are excluded in the election. Musicians 
working for Revue fall into a separate 
unit, the board decided, and Mark VII 
already is contracted with the AFM, 


while Ziv has done without musicians 
since 1955. Ziv finds it more economi- 
cal to use “canned” music tracks, for 
the most part and, therefore, has no 
contract with the AFM. 

Musicians who have worked two days 
or more with any of the companies in- 
volved during a year’s period are eligible 
to vote. 

In yet another legal gambit, indivi- 
dual musicians, in concord with the 
MGA’s aims, sought to halt payment 
of what is believed to be a substantial 
portion of some $6,000,000 into the 
AFM’s trust fund. The money in ques- 
tion is the federation’s share of sale of 
feature films to television, and the suing 
musicians are pressing for their cut. 
Represented by attorney Harold A. 
Fendler, the complainants are seeking 
an injunction against dispersal of the 
funds. Until such time as a court de- 
cision is reached on their claims, the 
musicians have asked that a receiver be 


appointed to administer the $6,000,000. 

The guild’s suit claims that by 
diverting the money into the trust funds, 
the federation would be depriving the 
movie musicians of what is rightfully 
theirs and giving it to members through- 
out the nation who never have had a 
part in motion picture work. 

Named in the request for an injunc- 
tion are the AFM, the performance 
trust fund’s trustees, and the distribu- 
tion firms that bought the old films from 
movie studios. 


Who's on First? 

Readers of the trade paper The Bill- 
board did a double take when they came 
upon a full-page ad announcing Ray 
Bryant’s Little Susie, then shook their 
heads and muttered, “That’s the first 
time that ever happened.” 

From all appearances, the jazz pianist 
had recorded Parts 1 and 3 of Little 
Susie for Columbia and then gone over 








A CHANGE FOR CHICO 


Since 1955, when the Chico Hamilton Quintet was first 
organized in Los Angeles, the group has grown into one of 
the top jazz attractions in club and concert work throughout 
the nation. But for a year or more, the 38-year-old drummer- 
leader has been dissatisfied, and smarting with the realiza- 
tion that he’d been forced into a stylistic rut that was seri- 
ously jeopardizing his future in jazz. 

The issue came to a head the night after the quintet 
returned from the Jazz For Moderns concert tour last fall. 

“We'd come back to New York,” Chico told Down Beat, 
“and I knew there was only one thing to do—disband.” 
Disband he did, and returned to the west coast for a period 
of retrenchment, self-examination, and a long-overdue rest. 
Since the group began to hit the big time on the jazz circuit 
in 1956, he explained, he had spent almost 40 weeks a year 
on the road. It was time to sit down for a while. 

During a recent engagement at Hollywood’s Cloister, how- 
ever, a new formula began to emerge in Chico’s mind as he 
thought about the future of his group and the type of music 
he had been wanting to play. 

One result is that the Chicago Hamilton Quintet, in its 
revamped edition, is at last in keeping with the leader’s 


intent. The emphasis has shifted from the exotic to the 


swinging, from Blue Sands to brown earth. 

“We're keeping Blue Sands and a few numbers like it that 
helped establish the group originally,” he said. “But I don’t 
want to play that kinda stuff anymore.” 

Along with a fresh musical outlook, Chico has enlisted 
some new faces in the quintet, faces that haven’t yet been 
seen on the national jazz scene. The only musician held over 
from the old group is cellist Nat Gershon. The remainder 
consists of saxman-flutist Carrington Visor, a Los Angeleno 
hitherto unknown outside southern California; guitarist Dave 
Coons, who has spent considerable time with the Harry 
James band, and bassist Herbie Lewis, a 19-year-old Pasa- 
denan who has been stirring considerable comment among 
musicians by his playing during the past year. 

“I really believe I've found my purpose now,” declared 
Chico. “When I was young, I could look forward to going 
with a band that meant something when I got good enough. 
Now, I want to give my young guys the opportunity to be 


heard by the public. This is my purpose. At least part 
OF Biss « 

“So far as the music is concerned,” he continued, “I want 
always to maintain my musical integrity. Now I feel I’m 
doing just that. One way is by showing off the new music we 
have in the book. We’ve got charts by Benny Golson, Melba 
Liston, Kenny Dorham, and a fellow from Cleveland who’s 
arranged for Quincy Jones, Hale Smith. Then, too, we've 
got Milestones and other blues things by Miles, plus some 
things I wrote, things with simplicity and continuity—but 
they’re swingin’.” : 

Chico’s basic aim with his new group is simple. “I want 
to swing,” he said, “to get back to the roots. After all, I’ve 
been known as a swingin’ drummer and that’s what I want 
to do now.” 

The most interesting additions to the new Hamilton book 
are the Miles Davis compositions. The leader’s desire to do 
them full justice seems to be the clearest signpost to what 
lies ahead. Nor is this unrelated to his personal regard for 
Miles. 

“Miles has matured into one of the most profound musi- 
cians we have today,” he said. “A measure of his profundity 
can be seen in a remark he once made to Nat Gershon. 
‘Man,’ he told him, ‘you don’t have to play a whole lot of 
notes. You just have to take the pretty ones.’ ” 

For Chico Hamilton, heading his new group is “like I’m 
starting out all over again.” Eminently satisfied with the 
present quintet, he feels he was quite justified in disbanding 
the previous group, a step unprecedented for him. 

“With all due respect to the musicians in that band,” he 
said, “collectively I think we were getting out of hand. But 
individually, they were excellent musicians.” 

With emphasis now placed on a group sound that swings, 
he said, the quintet will head out on the road again in March, 
hitting such cities as Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Min- 
neapolis and Boston, along with many colleges for concert 
appearances. 

As to recording, Chico is keen to make the next album 
a blues set. “And I want to supervise it personally and to 
write my own liner notes. That way I'll know exactly what's 
going down.” 
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to Signature Records to wax Parts 2 
and 4. The advertisement had been 
taken by the Hanover-Signature Record 
Corp. to announce “a 4-sided smash! 
Ray Bryant Little Susie Parts 1-2-3 and 
4. Signature #12026 (Parts 2 and 4). 
Goodbye, Ray—thanks a lot. Good 
luck at Columbia! Parts 1 and 3 are 
available on Columbia #41553.” 

John Hammond, who recently had 
signed Bryant to the Columbia label, 
explained to Down Beat: 

“Several years ago I recorded Ray 
playing Littl Susie for Vanguard, 
when he and his bass-playing brother 
were with the Jo Jones Trio. The num- 
ber has a_ rousing, Gospel-singing 
quality and seemed to me to have a 
hit potential, but the Vanguard version 
was buried in an album.” 

When Hammond moved from Van- 
guard to Columbia late last year, he 
went to the Village Vanguard in New 
York City, where Bryant was playing 
with his own trio, and offered the 
pianist a recording contract. Bryant 
had made quite a few recordings but 
did not have an exclusive deal. He 
signed with Columbia, and Hammond 
set up a date almost at once. They 
made a long version of Little Susie, 
and an engineer in the studio said, 
“Call it Parts 1 and 3, so everybody 
will be looking forward to Parts 2 
and 4.” 

On one side Hammond got everybody 
in' the studio to clap hands along with 
Bryant’s piano, Walter Bolden’s drums, 
and Tommy Bryant's bass. (For the 
record collectors who insist On person- 
nels, the clappers were John Ham- 
mond, J. J. Johnson, and Bobby Tim- 
mons.) Hammond is happy about the 
clapping now because it makes for 
complete identification of the Colum- 
bia single, which has become a hit. 
He proudly says, “Ours is the side with 
the clapping.” 

Last October, before the Columbia 
date, Signature had recorded some 
Bryant sides. 

There are several versions of what 
happened when Bryant recorded Little 
Susie for Signature at that time. One 
is that the date just didn’t jell and the 
sides were not good. Another is that 
the persons involved were just fooling 
around in the studio for kicks. At any 
rate, Signature didn’t get around to 
issuing Little Susie, nor did it get 
around to signing Bryant to a record- 
ing contract, but when it heard he had 
recorded Little Susie for Columbia, the 
company hurried up and labeled its 
two sides Parts 2 and 4. 

Bryant could be one of the outstand- 
ing new talents to reach stardom in 
1960. Last July at the Newport Jazz 
festival, his ability to play in all the 
jazz styles left a deep impression on 
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audiences. He was veritable house 
pianist for the festival, playing with 
and inspiring the mainstream musicians 
as well as the modern instrumentalists. 

His ambition now, he said, is to have 
enough bookings to keep working as 
a leader of a trio. He writes most the 
material for the group, and Columbia 
is scheduled to record an album of his 
work soon. Meantime, he has Little 
Susie going for him. 

Freberg.Scores Again 

It was inevitable that the current 
payola investigations should become the 
focal point of one of the record busi- 
ness’ most enduring  satirists, Stan 
Freberg. 

Alert as an eager subpoena-server, 
Freberg let no green grow under his 
feet when the payola scandal broke in 
the nation’s press. After hurried prepa- 
ration and a rush record date at Holly- 
wood’s Capitol Tower, Freberg’s per- 
sonal reaction to the problem emerged 
from the pressing plant in the shape of 
a fast single titled The Old Payola Roll 
Blues, an opus chronicling the rise and 
fall of the latest rockabilly teenage 
idol. The record has point and perti- 
nancy; it hits home at some tender 
spots on those directly involved in the 
systematic plugging of musical trash. 

Radio station reaction was predict- 
ably touchy. Two stations in New York, 
one in Baltimore, and another in De- 
troit (all of which are considered key 
cities by the payola manipulators) 
banned the record. Disc jockeys, for 
the most part, stood pat, cautiously 
awaiting decisions from station man- 
agers and owners. So far as they were 
concerned, the message of the Blues 
left them in the clear. Freberg’s target 
was the independent label; not the DJ 
brotherhood as such. 

But some stations gleefully wel- 
comed the record. Baltimore’s WFBR, 
known as a good-music outlet, took an 
almost satanic joy in departing from 
its refined format to program the rec- 
ord on every show .throughcut each 
day. In Philadelphia, one _ station 
reached a curious compromise by 
playing the disc but refusing to an- 
nounce the title. 

For those who don’t dig his message, 
Freberg, who heads a profitable Holly- 
wood advertising production agency 
between zany record dates, had this to 
say: 

“Anybody who finds this record 
offensive must find the shoe fits a little 
too close for comfort. And I’m aghast 
that any radio station not involved in 
payola would refrain from playing it. 

“I felt that disc jockeys had been 
attacked long enough, and it was time 
somebody put the shoe squarely where 
it belongs—on the foot of the rock- 
and-roll record companies.” 











Now Develop 
Some NEW Talent 


If the rock-and-roll fad is doomed, 
and there are indications that it is, this 
might be the time for the development 
of new talents not identified with the 
big beat. There is a new generation of 
potential record buyers coming up— 
youngsters between the ages of 12-18 
—who might pick up on some sounds 
with musical validity, given the chance. 

The circumstances of the last decade 
that brought about the current low level 
of musical appreciation are complex and 
shouldn't be attributed to any one 
source. However, a major development 
of a progressive nature has come out of 
the rock-and-roll nightmare. Young per- 
sons today are acutely aware of rhythm, 
though lacking the appreciation of good 
melodic line. 

In the last decade youngsters have 
absorbed rhythmic understanding; they 
also have made a big step, consequently, 
toward the appreciation of good jazz. 

Lightly viewing the last three genera- 
tions, the general aspects of popular 
music as it relates to jazz are inter- 
esting. 

The entertainment industry still has 
active representation from the three 
eras, from, say, 1920 to 1935. There 
was great popularity for the large dance 
orchestra with an identifying style, and 
followers are keeping alive the style in 
the orchestras of Guy Lombardo, Sam- 
my Kaye, Fred Waring, and Lawrence 
Welk. This does not necessarily mean 
that only the older persons listen to and 
appreciate these bands, but the response 
to this type of music depends upon a 
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simple, pleasant melodic content with 
a beat that is content to keep time. 
The rhythmic impelling force that 
makes for original melodic improvisa- 
tion is sublimated to a simple line, flav- 
order with the cute trick or gimmick 
that gives the band its identifying style. 

There was a minor music movement 
afoot, exemplified by the bands of 
Fletcher Henderson, Duke Ellington, 
and even Jean Goldkette, during those 
years, Which along with the smaller 
jazz groups and the jam session activity 
devoted a great deal of attention to 
rhythm. But these bands had no com- 
mercial status, and the improvised melo- 
dies were unintelligible to the general 
public. 

From 1935 to 1945, a new genera- 
tion came along, and the youth of the 
nation discovered the swing bands. The 
bands of Glenn Miller, Benny Good- 
man, Artie Shaw, Gene Krupa, and 
Harry James were highly rhythmic. 
Their improvised melodies stimulated 
the listeners, whether the music con- 
tent was understood or not. Those who 
followed these bands still pursue their 
interest in bands such as Ray McKinley 
and the Glenn Miller Orchestra, War- 
ren Covington and the Tommy Dorsey 
Orchestra, Lee Castle and the Jimmy 
Dorsey Orchestra, and the bands of 
Ray Anthony, Ralph Flanagan, and 
Ralph Marterie. 

Many persons, who were young dur- 
ing the swing era, still appreciate 
rhythm when it is inspired by the 
Miller type of arrangement or the driv- 
ing virtuosity of a star instrumentalist 
like drummer Krupa or trumpeter 
James. With rhythmic swing, there is 
usually the factor of the familiar mel- 
ody in the most successful bands. The 
“swing and sway” with Sammy Kaye 
turned into the “swing and sweat” with 
Charlie Barnet. 

Those years also had a secondary 
music movement. There were the small 
swing groups and the jam sessions, as 
before, but the bands of County Basie, 
Chick Webb, and Ellington again still 
failed to gain wide acceptance even 
in a more rhythmic society and a more 
jazz-oriented youthful generation. There 
was quite an active phase of jazz, 
rhythm and blues, which had a minor 
but increasingly larger audience—the 
small jump bands like Louis Jordan’s 
Tympani Five and the groups accom- 
panying the blues singers like Wash- 
board Sam, Tampa Red, and Memphis 
Minnie. 

The most musically significant sub- 
movement of the time was bop, which 
developed during the second half of the 
1935-45 era. As exemplified by the 
playing of Dizzy Gillespie, Thelonious 


Monk, and Charlie Parker, this move- 
ment had littke commercial appeal at 
the time. 

After World War II, a new genera- 
tion of disoriented, disturbed youth 
grew out of the disorder of the war 
years. 

Whether because of television, record 
bans, or the war, many name bands 
disappeared, although such rhythmic 
ones as Stan Kenton’s, Woody Her- 
man’s, Basie’s and Ellington’s held on. 
The jazz styles of these groups were 
built to reflect or incorporate the sounds 
resulting from bop experimentation. A 
higher level of musical knowledge was 
now needed, and although these groups 
did not attain the commercial accept- 
ance enjoyed by the swing bands, they 
did acquire large followings and—with- 
in limits—still hold their own. 

The Dixieland revival of the last 15 
years has appealed to many musically 
oriented persons and included such 
bands as Louis Armstrong’s All-Stars, 
Red Nichols’ Five Pennies, and the Jack 
Teagarden Sextet, which belong in the 
1925-35 period of jazz. Contemporary 
groups playing Dixieland, like the 
Dukes of Dixieland, also have found a 
hearing. 

At the same time, small jazz groups 
made up of swing musicians like Roy 
Eldridge, Buck Clayton, Dickie Wells, 
still are active and being heard. 

While all this is going on, the more 
serious jazz fans and students are lis- 
tening to the highly modern ideas of 
Miles Davis, Charlie Mingus, Benny 
Golson, and many other youthful jazz- 
men. 

The three generations continue to be 
represented on the American scene with 
one notable exception—there are few 
name dance bands in the modern idiom. 
Instead, a jazz music made up of musi- 
cal phases requiring only some degree 
of orientation holds firm. 

This is the music climate facing an- 
other generation that has been entering 
its teens from 1950 to 1955. Youth liked 
to dance, but where were the dance 
bands? Their environment included ex- 
posure to a listening-type music. Some 
became listeners rather than dancers, 
and they listened to the music on the 
radio and on records, and for whatever 
reason, rhythm and blues and rock-and- 
roll began to appeal to them strongly. 
Their own contemporaries, like Elvis 
Presley, employed both the blues and 
hillbilly music at the same time, and 
away they all went. The youngsters 
had found a music of their own, with 
which they could identify—an unmelo- 
dic sound, yet with a basic beat. It was 
theirs, and they could dance to it. 

They may have surprised the record 


companies at first, but it didn’t take 
long for the record manufacturers to 
recognize the commercial value. They 
moved in like air into a vacuum. The 
best artists-and-repertoire men were 
nonmusicians, because few men with a 
music background could conceive of 
some of the sounds that emanated from 
the recording studios, and the popular 
record business deteriorated into a con- 
test of weird sounds. There had been 
precedents set by men who were musi- 
cians. Hadn't Mitch Miller, a fine mu- 
sician, recorded Frankie Laine singing 
Mule Train accompanied by a whip? 

In the wake of all the youthful ex- 
citement came the record hops. Then 
radio was taken over 100 percent by 
what jazz drummer Buddy Rich called 
“a music played by idiots for idiots.” 

The record hops were not only locally 
produced by disc jockeys with phono- 
graphs in halls and clubs. They ex- 
panded into a network television show 
like the Dick Clark American Band- 
stand, where parents, if they watched, 
could see their children dancing with 
movements and facial expressions as 
ridiculous as the music they were gy- 
rating to. 

The competition in all this activity 
finally got so keen that an expanded, 
flagrant, form of payola got under way, 
to keep the strong record producers 
strong. It really didn’t make much dif- 
ference what records got pushed. They 
were all bad, including those that made 
millionaires out of 16-year-olds or their 
managers, or both, in a couple of 
weeks’ time. 

Now it looks as though congressional 
investigations will stymie the payola 
racket. If so, it won’t be bright for 
disc jockeys to continue the pushing of 
inferior music, and many radio stations 
will forbid such trash going out over 
their wave-lengths. 

A new crop of teenagers is entering 
the picture. They will not have been 
confronted by constant exposure to bad 
music. They may respond to something 
better, and there will be possible elimi- 
nation of rock and roll. The children 
who originally made it successful are 
going into their 20s, and some of them 
will put aside childish things. 

There are indications that the record 
manufacturers currently are looking for 
qualified musicians to serve as a&r men. 
Perhaps they will develop singers and 
music groups with something valid to 
offer. There are singers like Bill Hen- 
derson and Mark Murphy, groups like 
the Miles Davis Sextet, Horace Silver 
Quintet, and the Golson-Farmer Jazztet 
that are not so far out that they might 
appeal to the younger element if they 
were given full exposure. 
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MY HEAD 


Instead of the usual type column, this issue Id like to 
devote most of the space to a sort of public service mes- 
sage. Several people have written asking me for help on 
a problem, and I feel the problem is important enough 
(to all of us) to warrant a published reply. Here then 
are: 

50 Things to Tell Your Son When He Comes to You 
and Says He Wants to Be a Jazz Musician: 

1. You're out of your nut! 

Next you'll want to marry Anna May Wong! 
Don’t forget to send Doris Duke a Christmas card. 

4. I hope you like short beers ... 

5. Be kind to Ira Gitler, you never can tell when he 
might be writing your liner notes. 

6. You don’t have to wear a beard. 

7. But Gerry Mulligan’s a man! 

8. The bandleader or the drummer always gets the 
— 

9. Buy a good Greenwich Village street map. 

10. Throw away the $200 velvet-lined case your ax 
came in and get a plastic bag. 

11. Can you whistle Sonny’s solo on St. Thomas? 

12. Do you know Stella by Starlight in at least six 
keys? 

13. Smile, knowingly, when Miles walks off the stage 
in the middle of a phrase. 

14. Go on! Eat cheeseburgers at 5 in the morning! 

15. Forget the Dukes of Dixieland! 

16. Get a cap (plastic rain cover optional). 

17. Be prepared to be stared at on buses and in 
places of public assembly. 

18. Put down girl musicians and band vocalists, and 
you'll make it! 

19. Punch a critic in the mouth at least once a month 
(hard). 

20. Learn how to get from the gig to Junior’s before 

a.m. on Saturday night... 

21. Learn how to get from Junior’s to the gig before 

p.m. on Sunday night . . . : 

22. Never frown at a policeman in Hershey, Pa. 

23. Never ask a club owner for bread in front (es- 
pecially on a rainy week-night). 

23%. Never ask a club owner for bread in front on a 
rainy week-night during Lent... 

24. Wear a Timex watch and send Joe Glaser flowers 
every day. 

25. Look pensive whenever you see Burt Goldblatt. 

26. Don’t ever walk onto the union floor and ask a 
cat, “What’s happening?” 

27. Practice telling your landlady, “The record com- 
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pany is holding up my royalty check because of the pay- 
ola investigation—they had to send all their books to 
Washington.” 

28. . . . and join the Communist Party while you're 
at it! 

29. I knew it was coming when you had “Thelonious 
Monk” tattooed on your chest. 

30. . . . and to think, your father wanted you to be a 
June Taylor Dancer... 

31. When you get to Virginia Beach, there’s a chick 
who sells cigarets, and... 

32. Who knows? Maybe someday Sal Mineo will play 
you in the movies... 

33. What’s the matter, I’m not hep? 

34. I always thought you were a little freaky ... 

35. Hell, I used to buy every record Ted Lewis made. 

36. I don’t care what you say, you're not going to 
change your name to Don Elliott. And put down all those 
instruments before you get a hernia! 

37. I don’t care what you say, you’re not going to 
change your name to Thelonious. And will you please get 
out of that silly little wagon? 

38. Don’t ever buy a pack of cigarets in Birdland! 
I heard about a girl once who... 

39. Last week a mountain climber! Now a jazz musi- 
cian! 

40. Just don’t bring your nut friends home to my 
house! 

41. You don’t know what this is going to do to your 
Aunt Helen... 

42. Jose Melis didn’t wart to become a jazz musician. 

43. I hope you know what you’re doing... 

44. Next you'll want to marry Anna May Wong! 

45. ...and I want to be Queen of England! 

46. Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-heh-heh-heh-heh-hi -hi-h. 

Dave Brubeck had to play your college right? 

48. I knew something was wrong as soon as you 
started reading that Dead Beat... 

49. Next you'll want to marry Anna May Wong! 

50. Solid! 





I don’t think Curtis Fuller looks like Jimmy Cleve- 
land... 

I sorta miss Nesuhi Ertegun’s like new Jaguar... 

I think Margaret O’Brien would have made a helluva 
blues singer... 

I wish Ornette Coleman and Don Cherry would form 
a group... 

1... think I'd better split... 




















. matching the modern style of Joe Morello— 


LUDWIG...most famous name on drums! 
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NEW Deluxe Porta-Desk* 

Completely redesigned! Has new Shadow-Box 
front to set off the band’s name. Two-tone blue 
finish gives the band a smart evening-dress look. 
Music shelf holds 350 double sheets in easiest 
reading position. *Patent Pending 


Still priced at only $2.95 each 


NEW Hollywood Porta-Desk 


Redesigned to add new attractiveness to its old 
economy! Rich red base has gray tweed-design 
shelf with a front panel to give the band’s name 
top billing. Same height and music capacity as 
Deluxe Model. 


Still priced at only $2.25 each 





All Porta-Desks fold flat—one man can easily carry enough for the entire band! 
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RISER to match the new 
Deluxe model adds 18” 
to total height for bass 
players and conductors. 

$1.50 each 


PORTA-LIGHT; fits all Porta-Desks or 
any flat front stand. 8-ft. cord, switch 
and bulb. Dark brown finish metal. 

$2.75 








Sold by all better music stores. Write SEIMET ELKHART, INDIANA for name of nearest dealer. 








ALL METAL PORTA- 
DESK—Newest, smart- 
est, most durable of all. 
Folds to less than 1%” 
thick, dull black with 
white front to take post- 
er paint for band name. 


$11.25 
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Modern drumming is perhaps the 
most complex form of percussion work 
performed by one person in the long 
history of music. Surely, the modern 
jazz drummer is much more advanced 
technically and musically than his fel- 
lows of bygone eras. Aside from the 
technical aspects of drumming, the 
modernist is able to express a wider, 
more diversified range of emotions to 
his fellow musicians as well as to the 
listener. 

Whence came this technical skill, this 
emotional diversity, this complexity? 

They did not spring full-blown from 
the head of Zeus but instead have 
grown out of all that has gone before 

Jazz drumming has been with us long 
enough so that some sort of analysis 
can be made of its development. View- 
ing jazz drumming as a genetic, evolu- 
tionary process leads to some definite 
conclusions, and these conclusions may 
step on the toes of those who see jazz 
as a myth-filled and romantic folk art. 

An evolutionary, historical approach 


DRUMS IN 


ERSPECTIVE 
THE STYLES, 
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By Don DeMicheal 


requires pigeonholing men, concepts, 
and styles into eras; this is unavoidable 
and is for purposes of exposition only. 
The history of jazz drumming must be 
seen as a whole, as a growing, ever- 
changing phenomenon. 

The germs of future devolpments 
are found in each era. Some men, such 
as Dave Tough and Sid Catlett, were 
active in two or more eras and changed 
their modes of playing accordingly. 
Others, for instance Sonny Greer, are 
of no particular school or era. Some 
well-known men will not be mentioned 
here, not because they are inept or for- 
gotten but because their playing was or 
is to a great degree a reflection of 
others or their influence on the general 
character of jazz drumming was or is 
limited. 

NEW ORLEANS AND 

CHICAGO 

A careful, prolonged study of early 
jazz leads to the conclusion that there 
was much more of John Phillip Sousa 


Tae 
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in the beginnings of jazz than an Afri- 
can tradition or echo of the jungle. 
The idea that the Negro had some 
primitive “instincts” that raced heated- 
ly through his blood when he first 
picked up a drumstick is a prejudicial 
racist theory. That the Negro is innately 
more rhythmic than the Caucasian is a 
myth; ask any drum teacher who has 
both white and Negro beginning stu- 
dents. If there is a difference in the 
rhythmic ability or conception between 
the two races, it is a socio-cultural dif- 
ference and not a biological one. 
The Negro did, however, take the 
white man’s marches and quadrilles and 
turned them into something far dif- 
ferent — as much through negativism 
as through musical ignorance. For in- 
stance, the accents on the weak beats, 
which are found in the whole history of 
jazz drumming, can be seen as a nega- 
tive reaction against what the dominant 
culture said was correct. But aside from 
the psychological overtones of early 
jazz, the important thing is that the 
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Negro changed this military music into 
a thing of lasting and flaming beauty. 

The rolls, flams, ratamacues, heavy 
bass drum, and other military trappings 
all can be heard in the work of the New 
Orleans veterans and their followers, 
the Chicagoans and the swingmen. This 
militarism, of course, was not left un- 
tempered. The pioneer percussionists 
added their own ingredients to concoct 
a dish unmistakeably jazz. The unwav- 
ering stiffness of the march was soft- 
ened and made flexible by changing the 
rhythmic feel from a strict 2/4 or 6/8 
to one of 12/8 superimposed over a 
basic 4/4 time. 

The most swinging exponents of this 
jazz-march style include Zutty Single- 
ton, Ray Bauduc, Minor and Tubby 
Hall, Tony Sbarbaro (Spargo), Paul 
Barbarin, and Baby Dodds. 

Dodds, in many ways, is the most 
satisfying of these drummers. He, more 
than any other, embodied the spirit and 
tradition of this military-flavored jazz. 
His work stands as a testament to the 
tremendous drive and swing this style 
can engender. Dodds’ early recorded 
work with King Oliver, Jelly-Roll Mor- 
ton, and Louis Armstrong is all but Jost 
because of the primitive recording tech- 
niques of the °20s, but his beautifully 
subtle approach is well preserved on 
records made during the New Orleans 
revival of the “40s. 

According to their own testimony, 
Dodds had a strong influence on the 
young drummers in Chicago during the 
‘20s. Dave Tough, Gene Krupa, and 
George Wettling listened long and well 
to the young man hunched behind the 
ornate set of drums at the old Lincoln 
Gardens when King Oliver and _ his 
Creole Jazz Band played there. Thus, 
the military tradition was passed on 
and grew in adherents. 

The Chicagoans added still more to 
the content of jazz drumming. The Chi- 
cagoans’ most noticeable and positive 
contribution was a concern—sometimes 
overconcern—with technical skill. They 
experimented with cymbal effects and 
the brass drum. Instead of choking the 
cymbal as the New Orleans men did, 
they allowed it to ring; the bass drum 
beats were placed evenly on all four 
beats of the bar, instead of the first and 
third beats. The military hung on tena- 
ciously with the Chicagoans’—especial- 
ly Krupa’s—reliance on the press roll 
and the rudiments. 

The Chicagoans, at times, were 
guilty of some lack of restraint, but 
their unbridled enthusiasm was a joy to 
hear. The push and drive that they 
generated sparked many an otherwise 
dull recording session. 


SWING 
Chick Webb had a major impact on 
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the drummers who heard him at Har- 
lem Savoy ballroom during the late 
1920s and through most of the °30s. 
Through numerous battles of bands, his 
dynamic work was spread among the 
drummers of the top bands who played 
opposite him. Webb's technical but 
subtle solos and his adroit cymbal work 
have been credited by more than a few 
drummers a’ having been of great im- 
portance to their playing. His devotees 
range from, Gene Krupa to Philly Joe 
Jones. Especially significant was Webb's 
mark on Krupa’s work, for it was 
Krupa who was to become the symbol 
of the swing era. 

Krupa looms large in the evolution of 
drums, as much for his musical contri- 
butions—and they were many—as his 
popularization of the instrument. He 
brought to prominence a style that was 
in reality a further extension of the 
military tradition, tempered as it was by 
the dominant Dodds influence mixed 
with more than a touch of Webb. 

His long drum solos with Benny 
Goodman, while mostly flashy and 
vaudevillian, at times contained much 
of musical worth. Krupa’s work dur- 
ing the "30s with the Goodman trio 
and quartet, happily preserved on many 
recordings, was alive with enthusiasm, 
wit, and warmth. 

Krupa’s influence is almost im- 
measurable. His influence is discern- 
ible in the work of many who followed 
—even in the playing of such modern- 
ists as Max Roach and Art Blakey. 
The essence of his playing—the mili- 
tary—is most noticeable in his con- 
temporaries of the °30s and those of 
later date who embraced swing. Stem- 
ming directly from Krupa and, in 
general, reflecting his approach are two 
of the technically most capable drum- 
mers ever to grace the jazz scene: 
Buddy Rich and Louis Bellson. 

Rich is admired almost universally 
by jazz drummers, mainly because he 
has extremely fast hands and an un- 
godly right foot. This formidable 
technique rarely overcomes his power- 
house swinging and good taste. His 
influence, however, has been a_ tech- 
nical rather than conceptual. one. Bell- 
son, a tremendous musician, has had 
little influence aside from his introduc- 
tion of the novel double bass drum 
setup. 

The perceptive jazz student will see 
that there is a vast difference between 
the basically military-oriented drum- 
ming of the swing era and the bop 
drumming that immediately followed. 
The key to this difference lies in the 
work of certain transition figures 
titans when considered historically. 
Two were major influences, two minor. 
Let's look first at the minor, albeit 
strong, influences. 





Cozy Cole was a mild sensation in 
the “30s with his Paradiddle Joe rou- 
tine, but his contribution goes much 
deeper than novelty and popularization. 
His major addition to the jazz drum- 
mers’ frame of reference was a tech- 
nical one: hand and food independence. 
He was one of the first—if not s/he 
first—to develop and = master this 
co-ordination, which is such a necessity 
for today’s drummer. 

Simply, independence in its fullest 
form is the ability to play simultaneous- 
ly four different rhythmic figures, one 
with the right hand, another with the 
left hand, a third with the right foot, 
and yet another with the left foot. Cole 
has developed this independence to an 
astonishing degree. On one memorable 
occasion, I heard him play not only 
four different figures at one time, but 
the figures also were divided between 
straight eighth notes and triplets. This 
is equal to holding two opposed ideas 
at the same instant. 

Dave Tough’s use and development 
of the top cymbal marks him as the 
other minor influence. Originally a 
Dodds follower—he absorbed the New 
Orleanian’s message to an even greater 
degree than his fellow Chicagoans- 
Tough continued to evolve through the 
swing era. His work with the first 
Woody Herman Herd of the °40s not 
only drove that band to inspired 
heights but had a profound effect on 
jazz drummers as well. Tough em- 
ployed larger cymbals than had been 
generally used previously, and their all- 
encompassing sound spread like a 
golden shimmer behind the Herd. More 
than any other man, Tough made the 
top cymbal the basic instrument of the 
drummer. His influence was so strong 
in the “40s that drummers were in 
danger of becoming nothing more than 
cymbalists. Fortunately, the excesses 
were conquered, and moderation in the 
form of a ping instead of a whoosh 
prevailed. 

Sid Catlett and Jo Jones were tre- 
mendous forces in the evolution of 
jazz drumming, major influences be- 
cayse their contributions were more 
conceptual than technical. These were 
the men through which the military 
was subordinated to the orchestral. 
Drumsticks in their hands became the 
paint brushes of the artist, not the 
machinegun of the militarist. Both 
have been cited by leading modernists 
as having a telling effect on their play- 
ing. Traces of each man are heard 
throughout the modern drum world. 

Jones is an attitude, a frame of mind, 
a feel. He injected into jazz drumming 
attributes that had been at a discount- 
relaxation, tolerance, and impeccable 
taste. More important than these even 
was the dynamic swing he brought to 
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the Count Basie band of the °30s. 
Jones could lift the whole Basie band 
right out of the chairs with some simple 
but perfectly placed figure. His use 
of the hi-hat or sock cymbal never has 
been matched. Not given to flashy dis- 
plays of virtuosity but content to in- 
tegrate his playing with his fellows in 
a most musicianly way, Jones was and 
is primarily a group player. 

just as Jones pointed to a more 
musical way of thinking about the 
drummer's role, so Catlett pointed to 
a new way of thinking about the drum- 
mer’s musical conceptions. 

While he didn’t escape the military 
influence completely, Big Sid de- 
veloped a linearism rarely heard before 
him. His solos became percussive ex- 
plorations of themes and lines in which 
one could almost hear the tune. Al- 
ways a showman, he indulged on many 
occasions in the crowd-pleasing ma- 
chinegun type of solo, but his really 
significant and lasting work is of the 
theme-variation type. Catlett showed 
that a drum solo could be a thing of 
beauty and as expressive as any other 
instrument's solo. 

Nor was his linear conception the 
only contribution he made to the evolu- 
tion of jazz drumming. His sparing 
use of the bass drum had its effect on 
those who followed, as did his very per- 
sonal way of playing the hi-hat. He 
employed double-time extensively in 
his solo work, giving to the future still 
another means of expression. His bass 
drum explosions were echoed in the 
early work of the modernists. 

Catlett’s influence on the playing of 
Kenny Clarke, Shelly Manne, and Max 
Roach was not only great but highly 
significant; for these were the men who 
were the developers of what we know 
as modern jazz drumming. Thus, it 
can be seen what far-reaching effects 
Catlett’s influence was to have. 

Let’s pause awhile before going into 
the modern era and consider the state 
of jazz drumming as it was at the junc- 
ture of swing and bop. From its be- 
ginnings, jazz drumming had evolved, 
picking up influences here, dropping 
others there, so that at this point it 
had shed much of the military and had 
become more oriented toward the 
orchestral conception. Musicianship 
was, every day, more important; no 
longer could the idea of a drummer's 
not being a musician be accepted. The 
musical attitude of Jones, the inde- 
pendence of Cole’s feet and hands, the 
cymbals of Tough, the linearism of 
Catlett along with the technical ad- 
vances of the swing men hung like 
storm clouds above the young aspiring 
drummers. When the storm broke, the 
young drummers didn’t run for cover 


but reveled in the life-giving rain. The 
flood that followed was called bop. 


MODERN 


Bop broke one of the last restraining 
links of the chain that bound the drum- 
mer to the military tradition—the bass 
drum. The bop drummer saw no 
logical reason for his duplicating the 
steady four of the bassist with his 
right foot; instead he used the bass 
drum as another tone color in his ex- 
panding spectrum of sounds. Time- 
keeping was confined to the top cymbal; 
later the sock cymbal, sharply closed 
on the afterbeats, was added as a time- 
keeping device. 

Of major influence during the °40s 
and °50s was the introduction of Afro- 
Cuban rhythms to jazz. Dizzy Gillespie 
had much to do with bringing this 
element to the fore by his using the 
congoist Chano Pozo in his big band. 
After an initial flurry of Cuban-flavored 
jazz, the Latin influence dissipated until 
about all that remains is a bongo pop 
that the modern drummer uses on the 
afterbeats at times. 

Modern drumming is marked by a 
very intense, on-top-of-the-beat method 
of playing the top cymbal. Whereas 
drummers of previous eras used a basic 
rhythmic pattern of 4/4 |) By) 55)) 
etc., the new crop usually tightens this 
to 4/41} 3) ) Fly etc. To those not 
familiar with musical notation, this dif- 
ference perhaps could best be shown by 
singing the first bum bup baa bum bup 
haa bum. The second would sound bum 
bup PAdum bup PAdum. 

Manne, Clarke, and Roach stand out 
as the most important men of the early 
bop era. Although legend has it that 
Clarke originated klook mop or bebop 
drumming at Minton’s in New York 
City in the “40s, this must be taken 
with a grain of salt when one con- 
siders the many forces at work at the 
time. Clarke’s contribution was_ siz- 
able, however, especially in the use of 
the bass drum, but was hardly as far- 
reaching as Manne’s or Roach’s. These 
two are still major influences and 
sources of inspiration and new direc- 
tions. 

Of the two, Roach was the more in- 
fluential in the early days of modernity 
—even Manne was to a great extent 
in his debt. Roach took Catlett's style, 
added considerably to it, and developed 
one of the most dynamic ways of play- 
ing jazz ever has known. Perhaps his 
greatest contribution has been his ex- 
periments with time. Possessed of a re- 
markable sense of rhythm, Roach 
pushed back the barriers to free ex- 
pression by such devices as superim- 
posing 6/4 on 4/4, using groups of 
five quarter notes in opposition to four, 
and experimenting with 3/4 time. 





Roach has continued to evolve and 
follow new paths all through his career; 
today he stands in the forefront of 
modern drummers. 

Many drummers enrolled in the 
Roach school; the most important 
one who has made contributions of 
his own is Art Blakey. Having lived in 
west Africa for a time and identifying 
with it psychologically, Blakey, more 
than anyone, has been responsible for 
injecting an African flavor into jazz 
drumming. His intense, exciting, and 
excited playing is marked by poly- 
rhythms not unlike those heard in 
African drumming. 

Stemming from Blakey, Roach, and 
Catlett is Philly Joe Jones—probably 
the most electrifying new drummer to 
come to light in the last five years and 
a strong influence on the young hard- 
boppers. 

Manne, besides being an early in- 
fluence, has been a major force in the 
development of neo-bop drumming— 
a “melodic” means of expression 
abounding in exotic flavoring and 
brilliant colors. Using mallets, brushes, 
sticks, silver dollars, and fingers, he has 
pushed back many tonal barriers. The 
duo album he made in 1954 with 
pianist Russ Freeman is a magnificent 
display of his melodic conception. Al- 
though this album was considered a 
pleasant novelty when it was issued, it 
may very well be one of the most im- 
portant records affecting jazz drum- 
ming because it portends such interest- 
ing paths of expression. 

The neo-bop, melodic conceptions of 
Manne have been augmented by Chico 
Hamilton and Connie Kay. Hamilton, 
especially, has added to the tonal effects 
of modern drumming with his exotic, 
always provocative work with his own 
group. Kay has been more of an ex- 
pression of John Lewis’ ideas than a 
trail-blazer in his own right; however, 
his interpretations of the pianist’s ideas 
in the Modern Jazz Quartet are subtle, 
fragile, and quite effective. 

The steady rise in the level of 
musicianship undoubtedly will continue. 
The number of drummers who double 
some other instrument, who compose 
and arrange, has grown and will 
increase. 

Within the last year or so there has 
been an even greater freedom than bop 
afforded in drum solos. This develop- 
ment leads one to feel that we'll hear 
more and more free-style solos—solos 
not restricted by time signatures, meter, 
or tempo. 

The finger technique (a way of con- 
trolling the sticks’ rebound with the 
finger) so admirably employed by the 
almost-fabulous Joe Morello, will solve 
many technical problems, leading to 
fuller emotional expression. 
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MARIAN McPARTLAND 


Increasingly recognized as one of the finest young drum- 
mers in jazz, Joe Morello has many admirers. One of the 
most ardent is his former employer, pianist Marian Mc- 
Partland. When Mrs. McPartland learned that Down Beat 
was planning an article on the drummer, she asked for the 


assignment. The following deeply understanding article was 
the result. 


The French they are a funny race. And drummer Joe 
Morello, who is of French extraction, does nothing to 
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confound the maxim. His Gallic characteristics, combined 
with his quiet New England upbringing, seem to be at the 
root of his personality—high-spirited, full of fun, yet 
serious and sensitive to a marked degree. 

In Joe Morello there is a dreamer who is nonetheless a 
down-to-earth realist; someone who is reserved yet out- 
spoken; shy much of the time, yet frequently completely 
uninhibited. 

These are not just characteristics that set Joe apart as a 
man. They also help to set him apart as a jazz musician— 
one who leaves critics and fellow workers alike raving about 
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his fantastic technical ability, his taste, his touch, and his 


ide as. 


i was born, brought up, and went to school in Spring- 
field, Mass. His father, now retired, was a well-to-do 
painting contractor who had come to the United States 
from the south of France. Joe’s mother, who died when 
he was 17, was French-Canadian. 

\ gentle, music-loving woman who taught him as a small 
boy the rudiments of piano playing, she encouraged and 
fostered his obvious love for music. She saw that many of 
the pleasures others find in life would be impossible for 
Joc: his extremely poor vision prevented him from partici- 
puting in most of the games and sports other children en- 
joyed. Music, she seemed to feel, was the best compensa- 
tion—and perhaps much more than mere compensation. 

When Joe was 7, his parents bought him a violin, and he 
began to show a precocious talent for and interest in music. 
Moody and withdrawn, he disliked school and made few 
friends. One friendship he did form, however, was with 
a neighbor, named Lucien Montmany, a man who, crippled 
and confined to his home much of the time, took a great 
interest in the boy. He would play piano for him by the 
hour, and encouraged him to pursue music. 

“Bless his soul, he was such a wonderful guy,” Morello 
said. “And he helped me so much. He gave me confidence 
in myself, and after I had started studying drums, he used 
to say to me, ‘Joe, you've got to practice all you can now, 
because you won't have the time later on.’ 

“And you know, he was right.” 


ut Joe did not become interested in the drums until he 

was about 15. Until that time, he remained preoccu- 
pied with piano and violin—which explains in part the 
musicality of his work and his extreme sensitivity to other 
instruments. 

He had made a few cautious forays into the rhythmic 
field. But these efforts were largely confined to performing 
with a couple of spoons on the edge of the kitchen table, 
as accompaniment to phonograph records. It irritated his 
parents and his sister Claire considerably. 

But at last, with money earned from an after-school job 
in a Springfield paint shop, he bought himself a snare drum, 
sticks, and brushes and later—with money gained from the 
diligent selling of Christmas cards, among other things— 
the rest of the set. He found a teacher, Joe Sefcick, and 
began sitting in around town. 

It was about this time that Morello formed a _ close 
friendship with another man who was to emerge as an 
important name in jazz: guitarist Sal Salvador. 

“It was sometime in 1946 that I met Joe,” Salvador re- 
called recently. “I was playing one of my first jobs when 
he came into the club with his father. He must have been 
about 17. I remember his father tried to get him to sit in, 
but he hung back. 

“But finally he did agree to sit in, and he had very good 
chops even then. It was Joe Raiche’s band. He was pretty 
well the king around Springfield, but we had heard talk 
about Joe Morello. And so he and Joe Raiche played some 
fours, and everybody thought he was great. I really dug 
what he did with the fours, especially since he was only 
playing on the tom-tom, and I asked him about working 
a job with me. After that we kept calling each other for 
jobs which we never seemed to get. 

“From then on we were inseparable, we saw each other 
all day, every day.” 

Salvador tells several amusing stories that illustrate how 
much Joe (and several of his friends) wanted to play. 

“Teddy Cohen, Chuck Andrus, Hal Sera, Phil Woods, 
and Joe and I would all get together and play as often as 


we could,” he said. “Saturday afternoons we used to go 
to Phil’s house. One day it was so hot that we moved the 
piano out onto the porch. Joe moved his drums out there, 
too. The weight was too much. The porch tipped! Every- 
one panicked. 

“But Joe was the first to recover. And he was the first 
one back indoors, with his drums set up to play. 

“We were so anxious to play that we'd set up and start 
things going just anywhere we could. Once we drove out 
to a club called the Lighthouse. But it was closed when 
we got there, so we set up and started playing, right in 
front of the place. 

“Pretty soon the cops came and chased us away. I guess 
we kids just didn’t think about what the grownups had to go 
through with us in those days . . .” 

Morello and Salvador continued working together at an 
odd assortment of jobs, including a radio broadcast, dances, 
and square dances. “Anything we could get,” Salvador said. 
Then Morello started going to Boston to study with a noted 
teacher named George Lawrence Stone. 

“I think it was Mr. Stone who finally made him realize 
that sooner or later he would have a great future in jazz,” 
Salvador said. “And, of course, he gave Joe this great 
rudimental background. In fact, Joe became New England 
rudimental champion one time. 

“In 1951, he joined Whitey Bernard. Finally, after work- 
ing on the road with him, he went to New York in 1952 
and put in his union card. I had gone there and had been 
begging him to come for some time. But he would say, 
‘No, I’m not ready yet. There are too many good drummers 
there.’ 

“However, he finally made it, and as you know, the Hick- 
ory House was one of the first places that he and I came 
to, to hear your group.” 


firm here on, Joe Morello’s story becomes quite personal 
to me. 

At the time, there was a constant swarm of musicians at 
the bar of the Hickory House, where I was working. Sal 
had often told me about this “fabulous” drummer from 
Springfield. But being so accustomed to hearing the word 
“fabulous” used to describe talent ranging from mediocre 
to just plain bad, I was slightly skeptical. 

But one night Joe came in with Sal. Mousie Alexander, 
who was playing drums with me at the time, introduced us. 
Joe Morello, a quiet, soft-spoken boy about 23, looked 
less like a drummer than a student of nuclear physics. Yet 
I was, after hearing so much about him, eager to hear him 
play. 

We got up on the stand, Joe sat down at the drums and 
deftly adjusted the stool and the cymbals to his liking. And 
we started to play. 

I really don’t remember what the tune was, and it isn’t 
too important. Because in a matter of seconds, everyone in 
the room realized that the boy with the diffident air was a 
phenomenal drummer. Everyone listened. 

His precise blending of touch, taste, and an almost un- 
believable technique were a joy to listen to. His technique 
was certainly as great (though differently applied) as that of 
Buddy Rich. And through it all, he played with a loose, easy 
feeling interspersed with subtle flashes of humor reminiscent 
of the late Sid Catlett. 

That is the way Joe sounded then, and I will never forget 
it. Everyone knew that here was a discovery. 

Word of his amazing ability spread like fire among the 
musicians, and soon he was inundated with offers of work. 
It was not long afterwards, following a short period with 
Stan Kenton’s band and some dates with Johnny Smith’s 
group, that Joe became a regular member of my group. 

We opened at the Blue Note in Chicago in May, 1953, 
and later returned to the Hickory House. 
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Every night it was the same thing: the place was crowded 
with drummers who had come to hear Joe. 

He practiced unceasingly between sets, usually on a table 
top, with a folded napkin to deaden the sound and prevent 
the customers and the intermission pianist from getting an- 
noyed. Sometimes the owner would walk over and say 
irascibly, “Stop that banging!” 

But usually no one bothered him, and he gave his time 
generously to the drummers who came to talk with him. 
Soon he had some of them as pupils. 

And wherever we played, it was the same. Young drum- 
mers appeared as if by magic, to listen to Joe and-talk to 
him and to study. They arrived at all hours, in night clubs, 
at television studios, in hotels. We called them “the entou- 
rage.” Several of them now are playing with top groups in 
various parts of the country. 


Dns this period, Joe, bassist Bill Crow, and I started 

doing a lot of television, and recorded several LPs for 
Capitol. Nineteen-fifty-five was a good year for us. We re- 
ceived the Metronome small group award, and Joe won the 
Down Beat International Critics poll new star award. It was 
presented to him on the Steve Allen Show. 

About that time, Joe and Bill were making so many free- 
lance record dates that I told them I thought I should open 
an office and collect 10 per cent! 

Some of Joe’s best work was done on those sessions. At 





The ebullient side. With Dave Brubeck and clarinetist Bill Smith. 
least, the best I have heard him play. There is a wonderful 
recording that he and Bill made with Victor Feldman and 
Hank Jones which, unfortunately, never has been released. 

But there are other albums in which you can hear Joe at 
this period. One was an album done by Grand Award, with 
a group led by trombonist Bob Alexander. Chloe is easily 
the finest track. There’s an interesting vocal and drum ex- 
change with Jackie Cain and Roy Kral in a piece called 
Hook, Line, and Snare in an album they did together. And 
he recorded some sides with my husband, Jimmy, and my- 
self. This was more on the Dixieland kick, which points up 
Joe’s extreme flexibility. 

There are also some wonderful sides Joe made with Gil 
Melle, Sal Salvador, Sam Most, Lou Stein, John Mehegan, 
Tal Farlow, Helen Merrill (with Gil Evans’ arrangements), 
and with Jimmy Raney and Phil Woods. 


las, though for a time he turned down all offers, I was 

not to keep Joe with my group forever. And when I lost 

him as my drummer, my one consolation was that he was 

going to join a musician whom I respected very deeply: Dave 
Brubeck. 

Joe joined the quartet in October, 1956. Since then he has 
gone on growing. Indeed, his playing has altered consider- 
ably, partly because of his fanatical desire for improvement 
and change, partly because the kind of playing Dave re- 
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quires from a drummer is different from the techniques that 
Joe used with my group. 

With me, Joe had concentrated more on speed, lightness 
of touch, and beautiful soft brush work. Dave, both a force- 
ful personality and player, requires a background more in 
keeping with his far-reaching rhythmic expositions, and 
someone who can match him and even surpass him on 
out-of-time experimentation. 

Today, Joe, though a complete individualist, hews closely 
to Dave’s wishes as far as accompaniment is concerned, 
But he cannot help popping out with little drummistic com- 
ments, subtle or explosive, witty or snide—depending on his 
mood at the moment. 

It is Dave’s particular pleasure to go as far out as possible 
in his solos, and have the rhythm section carry him along. 
For this reason, the drummer must have a very highly de- 
veloped sense of time and concentration to keep the tune 
moving nicely while these explorations are under way. 

Bassist Gene Wright and Joe—“the section,” as they refer 
to each other—do this most ably. Wright’s admiration for 
Joe is unbounded. 

“There’s never been any tension at all from the day I 
joined the group,” he said. “Joe makes my job very easy. 
We play together as one, and when a drummer and bass 
player think together, they can swing together. As a person, 
he’s beautiful, and it comes out in his playing. 

“There are no heights he cannot reach if he can always 





The serious side. 


be himself and just play naturally. His potential is far be- 
yond what people think he can do, and he'll achieve it some 
day.” 

Like any musician, Joe has detractors, those who can be 
heard muttering to the effect that he’s a great technical drum- 
mer but doesn’t really lay down a good beat—or, in more 
popular parlance, “He don’t swing, man.” But these detrac- 
tors are remarkably few, and Brubeck is vehement in say- 
ing, “They’re out of their minds!” 

“Joe swings as much as anybody,” Dave said, “and he has 
this tremendous rhythmic understanding. You should have 
heard him over in India with the drummers there. They 
just couldn’t believe an American drummer could have that 
kind of mind, to grasp what they were doing. They said it 
would probably only take him a little while to absorb things 
it had taken them a lifetime to learn. 

“As it is, Joe assimilates things quicker than any jazz 
drummer I know, and he has the biggest ears. He was able 
to do many of the things the Indian drummers were doing, 
but they couldn’t do what he does because they’re just not 
technically equipped for it. 

“How has his playing affected my group? 

“I would say we have a better jazz group since Joe joined 
us. He really pushes you into a jazz feeling. And in his 
solos, when he gets inspired, he does fantastic things. Some- 
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times he gets so far out it’s like someone walking on a high 
wire. Of course, he doesn’t always make it, and then he'll 
say, “Oops!” But then he'll come right back and do it next 
time around. He is a genius on the drums.” 

Paul Desmond is just as forthright in his comments about 
Joe. “Joe can do anything anybody else can do, and he 
has his own individuality, too,” Brubeck’s altoist said. “Do 
we usually play well together? Yes, unless we’re mad at 
each other! Naturally there are times, as in any group, 
when there might be a little difficulty of rapport if we are 
feeling bad. Playing incessantly, the way we do, night after 
night, it’s almost impossible-once in a while not to be bored 
with each other and with one’s self. This is never true of 
Joe, especially on the fours.” 

| asked Paul how he felt about the rave notices Joe has 
been getting since he joined the group. 

“Well, Dave and I have been on the scene for about 10 
years now,” he replied, “and it’s only natural that some- 
body new, especially a drummer as good as Joe, would rate 
the attention of the critics. He definitely deserves all the 
praise he is getting. I think he’s the world’s best drummer, 
but it’s his irrepressible good humor on and off the stand 
that I dig most of all.” 


G icalter views are shared by a good many other persons, 
'7among them Joe’s friend and long-time co-worker at the 
Hickory House, bassist Crow, though he expresses it a little 
differently. 

“He always has amazingly precise control of his instru- 
ment at any volume, at any tempo, on any surface, live or 
dead,” Bill said. “He’s very sensitive to rhythmic and tonal 
subtleties and has a strong time sense around which he 
builds a very positive feeling for swing. Extraordinarily 
aware of the effect of touch on tone quality, he uses his 
ears and responds with imagination to the music he hears 
associates play. 

“With these assets, I nevertheless feel Joe isn’t a finished 
jazz drummer, considering his potential. He can play any 
other kind of drum to perfection, but I don’t think he’s 
saying a quarter of what his talent and craftsmanship would 
inevitably produce if he were playing regularly with mu- 
sicians who base their rhythmic conception on the blues 
tradition. - 

“I know that Joe is attracted to this tradition, uses it as 
a focal point in his establishment of pulse, and feels happiest 
when he is playing with musicians who work out of this 
orientation. But he has never yet found a working situation 
where anyone else in the band knew more than he did 
about the subtleties of it... 

“He still has to find an environment that would demand 
response and growth on a deeper level. He needs to solve 
the problems presented by soloists like Ben Webster, Sonny 
Rollins, Harry Edison, or Al Cohn. He has to discover from 
his own experience how the innovations of Dave Tough, 
Sid Catlett, Kenny Clarke, or Max Roach can be applied 
to various musical situations. But primarily, he needs to play 
with Zoot Sims-type swingers who will reaffirm his feeling 
for loose, lively time.” 


ow that Joe’s home base is San Francisco, he and his 
wife Ellie (they were married in 1954 while we were 
playing at the Hickory House) maintain an apartment in 
town. They have formed a close friendship with Ken and 
Joan Williams, owners of a San Francisco drum supply shop 
where Joe teaches every day he’s not on the road and 
where he practices incessantly. The feeling his pupils have 
for him is nothing short of hero worship, and his opinions 
and views are digested word for word. 
As Sam Ulano, a noted New York drum teacher puts it, 
“One of the great things Joe has done to influence the 
young drummers is to make them more practice conscious. 


He has encouraged them to see the challenge in practice 
and study, and I think it is important, too, that people 
should know how Joe has completely overcome the handi- 
cap of poor vision to the extent that few people are even 
aware of it. This disability has acted as a greater spur to 
him, already filled as he is with deep determination to per- 
fect his art, and others with similar problems can take note 
and gain hope and encouragement from it.” 

A conversation with Joe, no matter on what subject, in- 
variably comes back to a discussion of music in one form or 
another. Musicians for whom he has veneration and respect 
range from veterans drummers Gene Krupa and Jo Jones 
to pianists Hank Jones, Bill Evans, and John Bunch. Phil 
Woods is one of his favorite horn players, and he admires 
Frank Sinatra, Peggy Lee, Anita O’Day, and Helen Merrill. 
His tastes in orchestral music run from plaintive gypsy 
violin music to the Brandenberg concertos. 

Joe confesses to a dream for the future of having his 
own group. He would like to have his long-time friend, 
altoist Woods, in it. 

“But I’m really not ready for this yet,” he said. “What 
I'd like to do right now is to develop greater facility, plus 
ideas, and improve my mind musically. To have basically 
good time—that’s the first requisite, of course. Taste comes 
with experience. Then, too, you must have a good solid 
background to enable you to express yourself properly. 

“This is one of the things Mr. Stone did for me when I 
studied with him, and I owe him a great deal. He taught me 
how to use my hands. My idea of perfection would be good 
time, plus technique, plus musical ideas. Technique alone 
is a machine gun! But it sure brings the house down. 

“Years ago I was impressed by technique more than any- 
thing else. I think what made me go in for this so much 
when I was working with you, Marian, was that I was 
shocked by the lack of it in the New York drummers. I 
didn’t realize at the time that a lot of them might be think- 
ing more musically and developing along other lines. Now 
I listen for different things and I try to think of a musical 
form in my solos—a musical pattern. And when you know 
you’re right, and it feels good to you—without sounding 
mystical or corny, sometimes things -just come rolling out— 
building and building—a sort of expansion and contraction, 
you know? Now, take Buddy (Rich). If you want to use the 
term great, he’s great. And Shelly (Manne)—I admire him 
very much and Louis Bellson, too. 

“Years ago Joe Raiche and I went to see Louis at 
Holyoke, and we invited him back to the house. I'd started 
experimenting with the finger system, but he really had it 
down, and we sat at the kitchen table and talked, and he 
showed me some things. I sometimes think I played better 
in Springfield than I do now, though I’ve learned an awful 
lot from playing with Dave and Paul, and Dave’s such a 
good person to work for. 

“Being with this group is a marvelous experience for me. 
I’m grateful for the freedom Dave gives me, and he does 
give me plenty, both in concerts and on the albums. Work- 
ing with him is interesting because he’s very strong in what 
he believes in. But then so am I, and we both know this. So 
we respect each other’s views, and we compromise—each 
of us gives a little. And as Dave said to you, we've found a 
point of mutual respect and understanding. We know we 
don’t agree completely, and yet we can go on working to- 
gether and enjoying it. 

“There’s so much to be done—if you’ve got the mind 
and the imagination. That’s what the drummer needs—the 
mind! And talent? You know what that is? It’s 9714 per cent 
work and 2% per cent b.s. 

“I want to be as musical as I can—play the best I can for 
the group I’m with—and be myself. If I can do that, then 
I'll be happy.” 
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“I always say a drummer has to find 
himself; seasoning means so much,” 
said Philly Joe Jones, the drummer who 
shot to the forefront of modern 
drumming with the Miles Davis group 
and is now leading his own combo. 

“Young drummers today are coming 
up in an era where all of us, all the 
drummers the young ones admire, are 
playing modern drums. Therefore, the 
young drummer doesn’t have in his 
mind the older drummers, Chick Webb, 
Baby Dodds, or Sid Catlett. They 
haven't ever seen Baby Dodds or sat 
and watched him play like I did. Or 
Sid. These are the drummers for the 
next 20 years. I don’t care how the 
drums move. If any drummer can tell 
me he can’t go back and listen to Chick 
and Dave Tough and Baby and Sid... 
and tell me that’s not drums, I'll break 
up the drums and forget it!” 

Let Philly Joe tell about Baby: 

“When I was working with Joe 
Morris opposite George Shearing in 
the Three Deuces on 52nd St., I went 
across the street one night to the Onyx. 
Just casually, you know. And I happen- 
ed to look at the placards outside that 
said BABY DODDS. Well, I had always 
been reading books and things and so 
I knew that Gene Krupa had been in- 
fluenced by Baby and Baby had been 
hanging out with Gene. 

“So, wanting to play the drums as 
bad as I wanted to, I said, ‘I'm goin’ to 
listen to this drummer.’ So what I did, 
I went in the Onyx, and Baby was 
playing in there with a bass drum, and 
a snare drum, and ONE cymbal, a ride 
cymbal. It wasn’t a sock cymbal. He 
was swingin’ SOQ MUCH I was late an 
entire set! I didn’t get back to work. I 
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missed the entire set, and Joe fined me. 
I think it was a $30 fine. I couldn't 
leave, | sat down and just stayed.” 

Let Philly Joe tell about Sid: 

“Sid was very close with me, he 
liked me. And I loved him, and I used 
to want to be around him as much as 
I could. Everywhere he was, I was 
there. I got most of my brush work 
from him. Sid Catlett used to sit down 
and show me the things I wanted to 
know. Of course, all the things I dream 
up now, I try to dream up original 
things. But the direction I got earlier, 
the foundation, the right way to go, Sid 
showed me. He taught Teddy Stewart 
of Kansas City, too. We used to practice 
together, and it came out that Sid 
showed Teddy the same things. We used 
to talk about how Sid used to play the 
brushes with so much finesse that it was 
just fabulous.” 

And Chick: 

“I had heard Jo Jones years ago with 
the Basie band and I always admired 
Jo’s drumming, and I loved him, and 
I loved the things he played. Jo Jones 
was merely a heck of an influence on 
me when I was a kid. But my mind used 
to go past Jo Jones because at the same 
time, the Savoy was hollerin’, and Chick 
Webb was playin’.” 

“Chick was the drummer I used to 
listen to. I'd be listenin’ to those broad- 
casts, and my mother used to really 
holler at me because I kept the radio 
on all night! Chick used to have a theme 
song called Liza. I memorized that 
tune, it’s in my mind right now, I could 
hum the tune the way he played it. I 
used to listen to the drum solos that he 
played in between . . . That's the reason 
why I fashioned with this quintet I’m 
trying to get together the theme I’m 
using. Of course, I’m using Blue and 
Boogie, but I'm inserting drum things 
in between here and there; let them 
play a few, and then I play some drums 
and then go out with a big smash. Chick 
used to do that with Liza. It always 
impressed me. It was a beautiful thing.” 

On O'Neil Spencer: 

“I changed my mind about drums 
when I met O'Neil Spencer. O'Neil was 
the first name drummer I met, and, as 
I often say to myself, thank God I met 
him at the time I did. John Kirby was 
working in town, and he came by one 
of our sessions and liked what we were 
playing, and he brought his drummer 
to hear me. 

“When I met O'Neil, something just 
dawned on me. This man was such a 
beautiful drummer, he did so many 
things that I dreamed of. He made me 
think about drums differently. O'Neil 
used to say to me, ‘Why don’t you do 
this and do that? Why don’t you play 
an afterbeat on the two and four with 
the sock cymbals?’ And that used to 


fascinate me. I had never heard any- 
body do this, and John Kirby used to 
say, “That's it! That’s the way it’s sup- 
posed to be.’ O'Neil was the first person 
I ever heard do with, with the 2. 4 
thing.” 

On Slim Gaillard: 

“Slim Gaillard used to teach me all 
the cow bell tricks, and the things that 
he plays on cow bell are authentic. 
Other guys might not dig it, might not 
get close to Slim and listen. I had to 
listen to him—lI was playing with him 
every night. And he plays authentic, 
actual rhythms on that cow bell. That 
throwing-the-cow-bell-up-in-the-air bit is 
something different. But he taught me 
the things to play on the top of the 
cymbal. Slim was responsible for all 
the Latin things that I’ve learned.” 

On local drummers who influenced 
him when he was a youth: 

“There’s an old fellow in Philadel- 
phia, who's still there playin’ — he’s 
playin’ every night—named Coatesville. 
He used to teach me how to play the 
drums, and I used to sit underneath the 
bandstand in the club because I was too 
young to be there, but he'd sneak me 
in. He’s still one of the swingingest 
older cats I've met. In 1938, °39 I used 
to watch this guy and another old man. 
He used to play drums, used to sit up 
with a pipe in his mouth and play every 
night. 

“I bived across the street from a place 
called the Lennox grill in Philadelphia, 
and I used to peek through the windows 
in the back of the club, they had bars 
on the windows, and I used to always 
stand there and look at this drummer. 
He had a pipe in his mouth and a 
regular old setup of drums—you know, 
no high hat, nothing like that—just a 
bass drum and a little cymbal, cymbals 
were small then. But he was swinging 
like I don’t know what. My mother 
used to come around the corner and 
look up and see me pecking in the 
window and say, ‘Come on now,’ and 
I'd go home—I only lived across the 
street. But I used to sneak out of the 
house sometimes at night because they'd 
be playin’ after my bedtime . . . I had 
to go to school . . . but I used to sneak 
out, run across the street, 10:30, 11 
o'clock at night and peek in that window 
and listen to him playing drums.” 

On Max Roach and Art Blakey: 

“I left Philadelphia in 1947 and came 
to New York to live because during 
and before those years Max and Art 
used to come to Philly, and I'd be 
working in the clubs when they came to 
town, and I idolized them, and they 
used to say, ‘Why don’t you come to 
New York?’ In fact, Art or Max would 
confirm that they've ridden with me 
when I was driving on the streetcar, 
and then Max came back a few years 
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later when I was driving a grocery truck 
and used to ride with me in the after- 
noons, and we'd talk. 

“| loved Max and Art, and I wanted 
to talk to them and be with them, and I 
couldn’t because I was in Philly so I 
used to buy a train ticket. I used to 
commute from Philly to New York and 
go to Max’ house over on Monroe St. 
in Brooklyn with Kenny Davis. I'd eat 
dinner and stay maybe six, seven hours, 
and we’d play. We'd go into his bed- 
room, and Max would be showing 
Kenny and myself different things. We'd 
be, so to speak, swapping notes. Max 
introduced me to Kenny Clarke. He 
told me, ‘This is Kenny Clarke the 
forerunner of all of us!” 

On Miles Davis: 

“Miles had this uncanny sense of 
time and rhythm, real different from 
anybody I’ve ever met. And he often 
said that my sense of time is strange 
and so between the two of us having 
these strange senses of time, we just 
seemed to get together with the sense of 
time, and I could never lose him, and 
he could never lose me. I always knew 
where he was. As much as I like to play 
the melody in things on the drums, I 
could get with Miles and go into any- 
thing, just like he does with me; he 
never stays with the drummer; he goes 
way out. But I know where he’s ‘at, and 
I know what he’s doing, and with Miles 
I could play some drum things without 
having to stick close to the melody on 
the drums to let him know where I was 
at ‘cause he had such an uncanny sense 
of time. He would know the amount of 
time that I had to be playing, and I'd 
come out right, and it would bring him 
right back, and he’d come right back 
where ONE was ... and it was always 
beautiful. 

“The greatest experience of my life 
was with Miles, of course . . . I could 
never deny that — the greatest ex- 
perience of my life other than the few 
times I worked with Charlie, meaning 
Charlie Parker. They were the greatest 
experiences of my life. To work with 
Miles later gassed me because I knew 
that he got all of his seasoning from 
Charlie. 

“In Miles group, Miles would let me 
play ‘most anything I felt like playing. 
He used to have a firm hand on me. 
With Miles, I’m a sideman, and there’s 
so much I can do and so much I can’t 
do. Miles used to get angry about some 
things I would do and limit me and 
have me filay certain things and tie me 
down and [ couldn’t progress. I feel that 
if a drummer can experiment on the 
bandstand without upsetting the rhythm 
and disturbing people, it’s good for you 
and makes you progress. But Miles 
wouldn’t let me experiment too much, 
because he'd say I'd be getting in the 


way. With my own group, I can ex- 
periment the way I feel because it’s 
my group! With my own group I feel 
more at liberty. If I feel something, to 
go into it. I used to feel things with 
Miles that might have been some spec- 
tacular things, but I wouldn’t do them 
because I was afraid he would repri- 
mand me. 

“I believe in everybody in the band 
letting them play their own arrange- 
ments. That makes them a_ happy 
group. When I was in Miles’ band that 
was the thing that I didn’t like in the 
band. Miles would never play anything 
that I would write or that anybody else 
in the band would write. Course we 
could suggest, which I did. I suggested 
on numerous occasions how the format 
of an arrangement should be. “I'll play 
brushes here” like on All of You. Dif- 
ferent things like that. That concept 
was me. I said, ‘Miles, I want to play 
brushes in front of that’ when he 
started the opening of All of You. 
That’s my idea. We dreamed that up on 
a plane flying to Detroit or somewhere.” 

On young, outstanding drummers: 

“Louis Hayes! He’s going to be an 
excellent drummer. And a student of 
mine named Andrew Serrill—he’s be- 
coming a very good drummer. And a 
protege of mine from Philadelphia, a 
young boy named Endlove. They’re 
going to be very excellent drummers.” 

On tricks and stick twirling: 

“It looks good. It’s flash. It looks 
very good with those sticks being 
twirled in your hands, but you should 
be kept on the drums. You're supposed 
to be playing the drums. A lot of guys 
will say, ‘Ah, man, I left my tom-toms 
home, and my other cymbal is gone.’ 
Drums can be played with the bass 
drum, snare drum, and ONE cymbal. 
Or if you don’t have the cymbal, you 
can use the snare drum. I know a lot 
of guys can sit down and play the snare 
drum. 

“I don’t like tricks, I don’t like to 
resort to tricks. Now I try to do some 
kind of trick things with the cymbals, 
but I want to do them in the rhythm. 
It’s not just a trick, and you don’t hear 
it; it’s a trick and you hear it. Twirl 
the sticks and that’s a trick, and nobody 
hears it; it’s all right, it looks flashy, 
but what looks flashy is one thing— 
what you hear is still rhythm that 
keeps it swinging. Don’t do pantomine 
drums! ‘Cause pantomine drums can- 
not be heard on a record. 

“I’ve seen Buddy Rich do all kinds of 
solos, any way you can think of, and 
I've never seen him do tricks. He plays 
drums and cymbals all the time, both 
the hands and the feet. Buddy does 
things that are unbelievable for any 
drummer. I used to play the conga on 
stage while he was playing drums in 


his solo. I'd be playing rhythm, and I 
used to look over at him to see when 
he was going to come out of his solo 

. and I couldn’t see his hands! | 
couldn't see them! They were a blur, 
the sticks were a blur. He’s the greatest 
drummer I’ve listened to when you 
start saying, ‘Go in there and play 
those drums.’ ” 

On playing loudly: 

“I am comparatively a heavy drum- 
mer. I like to play heavy, and I play 
forceful, and sometimes I tend to get 
loud, and it might be overbearing be- 
cause I’ve seen some customers who sit 
close to the drums get up and move. So 
I understand. 

“A lot of drummers play for them- 
selves and don’t think about the 
audience. I do. I think about the 
audience at all times when I’m playing. 
I have a feeling for their ears as far 
as volume is concerned. But on some 
tunes, you just cannot come down and 
make the tune effective, so I have to 
play loud. If I would play it much 
softer, it wouldn’t be any good. It 
would kill the brilliance of the tune. 

“But even though a drummer can 
play loud, I notice the public will ac- 
cept it if the drums are loud and 
musical. If you’re loud and not musical, 
they won’t accept it.” 

On the future of drums: 

“The era has changed, and it’s getting 
so that people are getting more modern- 
minded. We're talking about the moon. 
The drums have got to go to the moon! 
You can’t be playing the drums in 1923; 
it’s 1960 now, and the drums have got 
to move along and progress, too. I 
think drums are changing constantly. 

“We have so many young drummers 
that are coming up, and they listen to 
me and Art and Max and different cats 
that are playing, and they want to play 
different. They're constantly trying to 
surpass. That’s the way I felt about the 
older drummers. I wanted to surpass 
what they did, so that I can be doing 
something progressive and get recog- 
nition, and the younger drummers that 
are younger than I are doing the same 
thing. Youth just comes on. Youth 
comes through, and it’s with a different 
flavor. They’re constantly searching, 
and there’s no end to drums, what you 
can do with drums. 

“The only thing I can say is for all 
drummers, including myself—and I’m 
really scuffling just to stay this way—l 
want to keep time behind me and don't 
let it catch up. When time catches up 
with you, you become passe, so I’m 
striving to keep time behind me. I don’t 
want time to pass me, and go ahead, and 
wake up someday and I'm _ old- 
fashioned. I say, don’t let “emit”— 
that’s “time” spelled backwards—don’t 
let “emit” get you.” 
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-In review 


® RECORDS 


@ JAZZ RECORD BUYERS GUIDE 


@ BLINDFOLD TEST 


@ CAUGHT IN THE ACT 





Records are reviewed by Don Henahan, Don DeMicheal, Leonard Feather, Ralph J. Gleason, Ira Gitler, John A. Tynan, and John S. Wilson. 


Reviews are initialed by the writers. 
Ratings are: kK *k&¥*k*X* excellent, 


kkk 


very good, *** good, **® fair, * poor. 


[M] means monaural, [S|] means stereo. 





CLASSICS 





PU 


Joan Sutherland 


§} JOAN SUTHERLAND OPERATIC RECIT- 
AL London OS-25111: Ancor non giunse! 
Reenava nel silenzio from Lucia DiLammermoor, 
by Donizetti; Surta e la notte . Ernani! in- 
volami from Ernani, by Verdi; Merce, diletti 
(Bolero) from 1 Vespri di Siciliani, by Verdi; 
Ah! tardai troppo ... O luce di quest’anima from 
Linda DiChamounix, by Donizetti; [1 dolce suono 
mi corpi di sua voce! . Ardon gl'incensi (mad 
scene) from Lucia DiLammermoor. 

Personnel: Miss Sutherland, soprano, with Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra conducted by Nello Santi. 


Rating: k¥* *k* 


Here is the next soprano you will be 
hearing about in the world’s great opera 
houses. Miss Sutherland is an Australian 
who has been a star at London’s Covent 
Garden for several seasons. Advance 
notices to the contrary, she is no Callas or 
Tebaldi, since the voice is not big enough 
for that, on the evidence of this record. 

However, Miss Sutherland can suggest 
both the dark mezzo quality of Callas and 
the creamy smoothness of Tebaldi’s high 
register, and her coloratura is better than 
either of those formidible women can 
boast. She proves to have an extremely 
flexible voice with a useful range up to E 
above high C. 

Moreover, not often are embellishments 
handled with such assurance and good 
taste. Hers is a true mordent, for instance, 
not a gross downward tremor in the voice, 
as is often the case with today’s opera 
singers. The recorded sound is quite life- 
like, although the engineer has too obvi- 
ously helped add body to the voice with 
echo effects. (D.H.) 





Dick Carlson 


CARLSON PLAYS THE CLASSICS—HIFI 
RECORD R-204: Jeux d’ eau, by Ravel; Fan- 
taisi Impromptu, Polonaise in A Flat, Etude in ¢ 
Minor (Revolutionary), by Chopin; Etude in D 
Flat, Gnomenreigen, by Liszt; Dance of Terror, 
Reflections in the Water, by Debussy; Prelude in 
G Minor, by Rachmaninoff. 

Personnel: Carlson, piano. 


Rating * 


It is seldom worthwhile to review a bad 
record, but an exception must be made in 
this case. According to the notes, the pian- 
ist. who is 21, “plays these time-honored 
Classics with the fresh approach of youth, 
with little attention paid to what any other 
artist has ever done with them before.” 
Nothing could be more true. 

Everything is approached with the same 
mock-heroic manner, without any sense of 
dynamics, with little attention to detail, 


by the difficulty of the score. Liszt’s Etude 
(No. 11 of the Transcendental dozen) is 
entitled Harmonies of the Night, which 
might suggest something to even a young 
pianist. Carlson cuts it in half and plays 
monotonously loud, which is a “fresh ap- 
proach” that does no more harm to the 
sense of the music than playing it back- 
wards would. The fatuous jacket notes 
list the selections but fail to name any of 
the composers. (D.H.) 





Haydn 


5S) HAYDN—Epic BC-1046: Symphonies No. 44 
in E Minor (Mourning), No. 57 in D Major. 

Personnel: Netherlands Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Szymon Goldberg. 


Rating: k*¥*k**k* 

Here, in first-class performances, are 
two neglected works of Haydn’s middle 
period. Mourning is the better work, but 
No. 57 also is interesting enough. This is 
the first time it has ever been put on rec- 
ords. (D.H.) 
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Dave Carey 


WM BANDWAGON PLUS 2—Laurie 1004: By 
Myself; I Guess I'll Have to Change My Plan; 
Shine on Your Shoes; Louisiana Hayride; Smile; 
That's Entertainment; | Love Louisa; Dancing in 
the Dark; New Sun in the Sky; Misty. 

Personnel: Carey, piano; Chuck Russo, clarinet; 
Howie Collins, guitar; Dante Martucci, bass; Ray 
Mosca, drums. 


Rating: * ** 

Carey's quintet is a clean, bright group 
that uses tightly knit arrangements with 
most of the solo space going to the 
leader, who plays a rolling, pulsing lin- 
ear piano, and to clarinetist Russo, who 
has the cool, sanitary qualities of Buddy 
DeFranco (Russo doubles with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra). 

Eight of the 10 tunes are from the 
Howard Dietz-Arthur Schwartz musical, 
The Bandwagon, in which Fred and Adele 
Astaire starred. It was a good score (it 
seems pointless to fill out the disc with 
two outlander tunes, Smile and Misty, in- 
stead of using other material from the 
show — Hoops, for instance), and the 
Carey treatment is light, airy, and un- 
pretentious. 

The quintet has managed to hit an 
effective middle ground between the loose- 
ness of a blowing approach that gives the 
score short shrift and the confining effect 
of too strict arranging. But while these 


and with rhythmic surges that are dictated performances are amiable and, on their 


own terms, successful, none of the musi- 
cians, with the occasional exception of 
Carey, is able to beef them up with a 
strong jazz flavor. (J.S.W.) 





Paul Chambers 


WM GO—Vee Jay LP 1014: Awful Mean; Just 
Friends; Julie Ann; There Is No Greater Love; 
Ease It; | Got Rhythm. 

Personnel: Chambers, bass; Cannonball Adder- 
ley, alto saxophone; Freddie Hubbard, trumpet; 
Wynton Kelly, piano; Jimmy Cobb or Philly Joe 
Jones, drums. 


Rating: * * *® 

The physical make-up of this group is 
that of the Miles Davis Sextet of that 
time without John Coltrane, with Hubbard 
in place of Davis, and original drummer 
Jones sitting in for Cobb on one number. 

These men should not be compared to 
Davis’ group for they are not trying to 
play that style, nor is Hubbard attempting 
to do a Miles. Rather he is out of the 
Clifford Brown mold, but right now, at 
least on this recording, he is fumbling and 
unsure (Just Friends, 1 Got Rhythm). On 
Julie Ann he sustains a Brownie groove 
better, but it’s not fleshed out enough. 

Adderley is at his best on Ease It, a 
Chambers original whose theme's rhyth- 
mic structure is a first cousin to Moose the 
Mooche. He is fluid and hot on Awful 
Mean, a quartet track that contains a well- 
constructed, brushed solo by P. J. Jones. 
Although Adderley does his job through- 
out the rest of the album, there is no great 
spirit expended. 

Kelly is the best and most consistent solo- 
ist in the set, lapsing only in some Garland- 
isms on Greater Love, the most tedious 

8:16) track of the six. 

Leader Chambers (a nominal leader) is 
heard in several bowed and plucked solos 
of no great consequence and is not given 
very good recording. The entire rhythm 
section is maltreated in the same way at 
various points. Perhaps this date was done 
in a club, for there is applause scattered 
throughout. If it was done in a studio with 
an invited audience, the engineer realiy 
should be ashamed. 

Not a bad album but certainly not a 
necessary addition to anyone's shelf with 
so many better examples of the main mu- 
sicians involved already on record. (1.G.) 





Arnett Cobb 


M PARTY TIME—Prestige 7165: When My 
Dream Boat Comes Home; Lonesome Road; Blues 
in the Closet; Party Time; Flying Home; Slow 
Poke; Cocktails for Two. 

Personnel: Cobb, tenor saxophone; Ray Bryant, 
piano; Wendell Marshall, bass; Ray Barreito, 
conga; Arthur Taylor, drums. 


Rating: * * 
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Kings in Action . . . Cannonball Adderley 


is there a 
special sound 
to a King? 


Cannonball Adderley blows a 
powerful sax. Georgie Auld plays it 
sweet. Charlie Ventura wins applause 
for technique, Sam Donahue for 
his range. 


The immortal Charlie Parker 
invented a new kind of jazz on 
his King. 


If you stop a King sax man and 
ask him, ‘Why King?’ you get a 
lot of answers . . . accurate intona- 
tion, fast key action, lightly rightly 
balanced feel... 

But most of all he’d tell you he 
likes the sound. Because it’s bis sound 
that a King brings to life. Have you 
tried a King Super-20 lately? 


play with 
‘the Confidence 
of Kings’ 
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Of all the tenor saxophonists who have 
come bleating and squawking out of 
Lionel Hampton’s band, Cobb has given 
the most promise of being able to shed 
the bad habits acquired in that school for 
musical hackwork and to allow his essen- 
tially rich and swinging style to stand 
forth on its own. But whether because of 
the realities of the music business or his 
own personal taste, that promise of coming 
clean never really has been fulfilled. 

This set again shows the promise as 
he works bis way into piece after piece, 
developing gracefully structured lines in 
his rough, tweedy tone. 

But the strained, grating, press-the- 
panic-button climax seems to have be- 
come an ingrained part of his sense of 
form, and most of these performances grind 
to a grisly, strident halt. Bryant sneaks in 
some typically lean and lithe-lined solos, 
but Cobb returns all too quickly to shat- 
ter whatever brightness Bryant can gen- 
erate. (J.S.W.) 





Glen Gray 


™ & SWINGIN’ DECADE, Glen Gray and the 


Caso Loma Orchestra—Capitol T-1289: Apple 


Honey; Midnight Sun; Mission to Moscow; Har- 
lem Nocturne; Jack the Bear; The Champ; Blues 
Rhapsody; Malibu; Opus No. 1; Sherwood Forest; 
Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’; Intermission Riff. 

Personnel: Gus Bivona, Chuck Gentry, Skeets 
Hurfurth, Plas Johnson, Wilbur Schwarz, saxo- 
phones; Bivona, clarinet; Pete Candoli, Conrad 
Gozzo, Mannie Klein, Uan Rasey, Shorty Sherock, 
trumpets; Milt Bernhart, Joe Howard, Tommy 
Pederson, George Roberts, Si Zentner, trombones; 
Ray Sherman, piano; Mike Rubin, bass; Nick 
Fatool, drums; George van Epps, guitar; Emile 
Richards, vibes; Van Alexander, Larry Wagner, 


arrangers. 
Rating: * * 

Pleasant enough is just not good enough 
these days in my book. In fact, the whole 
philosophy of LPs of this sort seems to 
me to be questionable. Take The Champ. 
What we have here is a bunch of Holly- 
wood studio men (all top-notchers, grant- 
ed) masquerading as the Casa Loma band 
(what in the world did Glen Gray actually 
have to do with this, other than to write 
the liner notes or discuss them with a 
ghost writer?) playing a tribute to the 
Ted Heath version of a Dizzy Gillespie 
tune! 

The whole idea of hearing these guys 
struggle with Apple Honey, for instance, 
or Jack the Bear, is appalling. It’s worse 
than the Kingston Trio singing an Irish 
revolutionary song. And, in a way, this 
type of LP (which Capitol seems to make 
a lot of these days) applies to the field 
of instrumental big band swing the same 
principles as the Kingstons apply to folk 
music (except the Ks have more fun at it, 
I suspect). 

Sound and a slight familiarity are what 
sells it. Not one of the jazzmen on this 
date blows a single solitary bar that any- 
body is going to remember. 

I'd rather hear the same band take the 
same tunes and re-do them in new arrange- 
ments that were further removed from the 
originals than these are. And I'd suggest 
letting Gray wave a baton and not write 
music criticism such as “the sections push 
on to what I think is true, Kenton-like 
excitement” (on Intermission Riff). The 
hell you say. (R.J.G.) 
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The Sensational 


CANNONBALL 
ADDERLEY 


Everybody is talking about—and buying 
the wonderfully warm and exciting 
first album by his great new quintet: 


The CANNONBALL ADDERLEY Quintet 
in San Francisco (RLP 12-311; Stereo 
1157). 


We're proud and pleased at the over- 
whelming acclaim for this magnificent 
jazz artist. Cannonball records exclu- 
sively for Riverside and you can also 
hear his soaring, s\inging alto style 
on: 

Cannonball Takes Cnarge (RLP 12-303; 

Stereo 1148) 


Things Ar2 Getting 3etter—with Milt 
Jackson (RLP 12-286; Stereo 1128) 


Portrait of Cannonball (RLP 12-269) 
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JIMMY HEATH: 

The Thumper 

Here's big news: a brilliant 
first album by an exciting, 
deep-down tenor sax man 
and jazz composer) of truly 
major importance. Don't 
miss it. 

RLP 12-314; Stereo 1160) 


JOHNNY GRIFFIN: 

The Little Giant 

Down Beat really digs this: 
“One of those rare items... 
has a stimulating effect like 
very few albums on today’s 
market. Griffin is consistently 
provocative and interesting.” 


(RLP 12-304; Stereo 1149) 


BILL EVANS: 

New Jazz Conceptions 

Now strikingly re-packaged, 
this first LP by the fastest- 
rising plano star is sure to 
be an exciting discovery for 
all his new-found fans. 
(RLP 12-223) 


ABBEY LINCOLN: 

Abbey Is Blue 

Blue songs and torch songs 
that’s really home territory 
for Abbey’s sinuous style and 
tender warmth, making this 
LP a deeply moving expe- 
rience 

RLP 12-308; Stereo 1153) 


WES MONTGOMERY Trio 


Ralph Gleason minces no 
words: ‘Montgomery is the 
very best guitarist to arrive 
on the scene in a decade. He 
has the electric quality, that 
special gift that marks the 
true artist.” 


RLP 12-310; Stereo 1156) 
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Bennie Green 


™ THE SWINGIN’EST—Vee-Jay LP 1005: Jug- 
gin’ Around; Goin’ South; Jim Dog; Sermonette; 
Little Ditty. 

Personnel: Green, trombone; Gene Ammons, 
Frank Foster, Frank Wess, tenor saxophones; 
Wess, flute; Nat Adderley, cornet; Tommy Flan- 
agan, piano; Eddie Jones, bass; Al Heath, drums. 


Rating: * kx& kx 

From all indications, this blowing date 
took place in Chicago while a lot of the 
musicians ‘involved were visiting the Windy 
City as members of traveling units. What- 
ever made it so, you can hear that every- 
one was happy to get together and a good 
“session” atmosphere prevails. 

Green is the most relaxed he has been 
on records in a long time. He doesn’t strain 
for effects but lets his rich tone ease out. 
Ammons is in the same kind of groove; 
never pushing but always singing. Adderley 
brings his sense of humor with him, as 
always. Both Franks move. Foster is more 
imaginative harmonically, but Wess really 
jumps on Juggin’, the 1 Got Rhythm deriv- 
ative of the date. His flute on Sermonette 
alternates between being clumsy and deft 
in the space of one solo chorus. It is a 
muted Green, not Adderley as the notes 
state, who blends with him here. This track 


is the weakest in the album, for the needed 
spirit isn’t provided. 

Flanagan has a characteristically fine 
solo on Goin’ South. In the section, how. 
ever, he is so underrecorded that at times 
I thought the soloists were “strolling.” 
Heath is a fine young drummer. 

The first half of Frank London Brown's 


notes contain some truisms that will make 
you chuckle but in describing the tunes, in 
the second half, he was so busy with im- 


agery that he made several mistakes in 
addition to the one on Sermonette. For 
the record: Wess precedes Flanagan and 
Foster follows Tommy on Goin’ South: 
Wess (not Ammons for a second solo) fo}- 
lows Flanagan on Jim Dog. Foster follows 
Adderley and blows up to Tommy’s begin- 
ning, on the pretty Little Ditty by Wess, 
the solo order is Adderley, Flanagan, 
Green, Ammons, Wess, Foster. 

No trail-blazing here but a warm, un- 
pretentious ball that will keep you inter- 
ested and swinging. (1.G.) 





Lionel Hampton 
M LIONEL HAMPTON SWINGS—Perfect 12002: 
Undecided; Dark Eyes; Romeo’s Gone Now: 
Reindeer; Loch Lomond; My Man; Too Much: 
Time for Lyons. 
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JAZZ RECORD BUYER'S GUIDE 


For the benefit of jazz record buyers, Down Beat provides a listing of 
jazz LPs rated four stars or more during the preceding five-issue period. 
LPs so rated in this issue will be included in the next listing. 
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Jon Hendricks-George Russell, New York, N. Y. (Decca DL 79216) 
Hammond Concerts, Spirituals to Swing (Vanguard 8523-4) 

John Lewis, Odds Against Tomorrow (United Artists UAL 4061) 
Charlie Mingus, Mingus Ah Um (Columbia CS 8171) 

Modern Jazz Quartet, Odds Against Tomorrow (United Artists UA L 


Art Pepper, Art Pepper Plus Eleven (Contemporary M 3568) 
Horace Silver, Blowing the Blues Away (Blue Note 4017) 
Sonny Stitt, Personal Appearance (Verve MG V-8324) 


zkkkkh 


Count Basie, Chairman of the Board (Roulette R 52032) 

Art Farmer-Benny Golson, Brass Shout (United Artists UA S-5047) 
Johnny Griffin, The Little Giant (Riverside RLP 12-304) 

Ed Summerlin, Liturgical Jazz (Ecclesia ER-101) 

Jack Teagarden, Jack Teagarden at the Roundtable (Roulette 


kkk 


Bob Brookmeyer-Bill Evans, The Ivory Hunters (United Artists UA 


Eddie Costa, The House of Blue Lights (Dot DLP 3206) 
Wilbur DeParis, That’s Aplenty (Atlantic 1318) 

Mercer Ellington, Colors in Rhythm (Coral CRL 57293) 
Benny Golson, Groovin’ with Golson (New Jazz 8220) 

Herbie Mann, Flautista (Verve MG V-8336) 

Shelly Manne, Son of Gunn!! (Contemporary 3566) 

Wes Montgomery, The Wes Montgomery Trio (Riverside 12-310) 
James Moody, James Moody (Argo 648) | 
Gerry Mulligan, A Profile of Gerry Mulligan (Mercury MG 20453) | 
Ben Webster, Ben Webster and Associates (Verve MG V-8318) | 
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Py-sonnel: Hampton, vibes, with unidentified 
trombone, piano, tenor saxophone, bass, 


trun 
en 
Rating: *** 
H.mpton has done such a good job 
during the last 15 years of associating 


himsclf with tasteless, monotonous music 
that it has become one of the more dismal 
aspects of a reviewer's life to have to face 
up to another Hampton release. Either it 
is going to be one of those grinding hor- 
rors with his big band or, on slightly 
happier occasions, just Hampton playing 
slight, basically pleasant but eventually 
tiresome solos with a rhythm section. 

Perfect, one of Columbia’s $1.98 labels, 
has sneaked in a disc which is a welcome 
change of pace—Hampton with a small 
group in a set of loose, easy, unpreten- 
tious performances that swing along effort- 
lessly but powerfully. 

These are surroundings that suit Hamp- 
ton best, for he can share solo space with 
others (trumpet, trombone, tenor, piano) 
so that he doesn’t have to dilute his own 
solos, and he can also avoid the succes: 
sion of banal riffs that comprise so much 
of his big band work. 

His sidemen are not identified in the 
uninformative and inaccurate liner notes, 
but they presumably are drawn from his 
band of the last four or five years. The 
mere fact that this record can be listened 
to with pleasure almost from beginning 
to end sets it apart from most of the 
Hampton releases of recent years. (J.S.W.) 





mn 
Gene Krupa 


S @ THE GENE KRUPA STORY — Verve 
MGV VS-6105: Main Title; I Love My Baby; 
Royal Garden Biues; Indiana; Spiritual Jazz; 
Cherokee; Indiana ‘Montage’; Memories of You; 
Way Down Yonder in New Orleans; Song of In- 
dia; Finale (Oahu Dance; Cherokee). 

Personnel: Joe Triscari, Ray Triscari, Pete Can- 
doli, Conrad Gozzo, trumpets; Tommy Pederson, 
Ed Kusby, Murray McEachern, Moe Schneider, 
George Roberts, trombones; Benny Carter, Dave 
Pell, Eddie Miller, Heinie Beau, Dave Harris, 
Jerry Kasper, saxophones; Barney Kessel, guitar; 
Morty Corb, bass; Shelly Manne, Gene Krupa, 
John Williams or Jerry Williams, drums; Jimmy 
Rowles or Jess Stacy, piano; Ruby Lane (track 
2) and Anita O’Day (track 8), vocals; Red 
Nichols, cornet (track 4). 

Rating: * * 

One for the money . . . two for the 
show. That about sums up this rather con- 
fused album culled from the soundtrack 
of The Gene Krupa Story. A lack of con- 
tinuity results in a mish-mash of big 
bands, drum solos, pallid Dixieland, drum 
solos, a couple of vocals, and drum solos. 

The two best tracks are those with 
vocals. Ruby Lane is very effective in her 
big-voiced treatment of Baby; Anita O'Day 
does a workmanlike job on Memories. 

Krupa has some very very loud spots 
but does do some heroic percussion work 
on some tracks. His best work is on the 
big band tracks, Cherokee and Montage. 
There is an excellent drum solo on Oahu 
(which used to be called Hawaiian War 
Chant), but I suspect that this is the work 
of Manne, not Krupa. 

It’s a shame that an album entitled The 
Gene Krupa Story couldn't have been 
more of an historic chronology of Krupa’s 
development instead of this hodge-podge. 
But then that’s Hollywood. (D.DeM.) 
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Continued next page 





BLUE NOTE 


THE FINEST IN JAZZ SINCE 1939 


GOOD DEAL 
THE 3 SOUNDS 
Gene Harris 
Andrew Simpkins 
Bill Dowdy 





GOOD DEAL — THE THREE SOUNDS 

Another top-notch album by The Three Sounds. These three cats get moving 
and grooving and everything swings from bottom to top. Dig Tracy's Blue, 
Down the Track, Robbins’ Nest, St. Thomas, That's All, Don't Blame Me, 
Satin Doll, Soft Winds. It all adds up to a ‘‘good deal’’, meaning, in this 


case, a great deal of music. 
BLUE NOTE 4020 





STAR BRIGHT — DIZZY REECE 

Presenting Dizzy Reece, Jamaican-born trumpet player, in his first Ameri- 
can LP, with Hank Mobley, Wynton Kelly, Paul Chambers and Art Taylor. 
Four originals by Dizzy, plus two standards. With this album Dizzy emerges 
as an important new name on the jazz scene. He is making rapid strides 
toward the achievement of a completely personal style. 


BLUE NOTE 4023 


12” LP, List $4.98. Write for free catalog. 


BLUE NOTE RECORDS INC., 43 West 61st St., New York 23, N. be 


March 3, 1960 © 
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Jazz and Lp? ™ 
(ap 


new 


STAN KENTON The Man and the band jump south 
of the border in their best Peanut Vendor tradition. Six 
driving rhythm men; standards Artistry in Rhythm 
and Adios; Latin-leaning originals; ole! SW 1305 


THE F@UR FRESHMEN 





JUNE CHRISTY Thoughtful, throaty, thoroughly 
enjoyable. Bob Cooper arrangements help light June’s 
way in the dark as she looks over Make Love to Me, 
Don’t Get Around Much Anymore, Bewitched. ST 1308 





RAY ANTHONY Excitement galore in 12 swinging hit 
singles collected and up-dated here. Includes jet-pro- 
pelled 707, recent Room 43, dandy TV contributions 
Peter Gunn and Walkin’ to Mother’s. ST 1304 


Latina la Lee! | 


Broadway kits styleé with as Afro-Cuban beat 












Stereo album numbers are shown. 


For monophonic versions, omit S 








FOUR FRESHMEN Pretty sound: The Freshmen’s 
vocal style with a ten-trombone choir conducted by 
Pete Rugolo. A warm new Laura, swinging Route 66, 
Latin Candy, moody Autumn Leaves and such. ST 1295 


DAVE PELL Marty Paich. Red Mitchell and more 
West Coast stars re-create 12 combo classics, 1936 to 
1955. Hear the greatest small-band sounds a la BG, 
Dorsey’s Clambake 7, Kirby, Shaw, Miles, etc. ST 1309 


PEGGY LEE When Peggy goes Latin, she goes! The 
pulse of great show tunes gets wild when she, some 
flighty flutes and four Afro-Cuban drummers light into 
Heart, Hey There, Party’s Over, others. ST 1290 
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Marty Paich 

f} I GET A BOOT OUT OF YOU—Warner 
Bros. WS 1349: It Don’t Mean a Thing If 
Ain’t Got That Swing; No More; Love for Sale; 
Moanin’; Violets for Your Furs; What Am ] 
tere For?; Cottontail; Warm Valley; Things 
Ain't What They Used to Be. 
Personnel: Conte Candoli, Jack Sheldon, Aj 

Porcino, trumpets; Bob Enevoldson, George Rob- 
erts, trombones; Bill Perkins, Art Pepper, Bil] 
Hood, saxophones; Vince DeRosa, French horn: 
Vic Feldman, vibes; Russ Freeman, piano; Joe 
Mondragon, bass; Mel Lewis, drums. 


Rating: *& & *& *' 
Nowadays, most arrangers strive to 
make small groups sound bigger than they 
really are; Paich has the knack of making 
a large group sound small. Not that the 
ensembles are empty sounding—nothing 
like that— it’s just that he gets that free- 
dom and swing of a small group and re- 
frains from using his pen for sounds only, 
Four of the tunes are from the files of 
Ellingtonia, but Paich’s scores are not 
merely imitations of Ellington. He has 
achieved what so many arrangers who 
delve into the Ellington’s domain miss: the 
feel of Ellington, not necessarily his sound. 
For instance, Hood’s baritone is featured 
on Johnny Hodges’ old vehicle, Warm Val- 
ley; yet the feeling of sensuous melancholy 
of the original is retained. 
The album’s emphasis is as much on 
solos as on ensemble swinging. Someone's 
breathy trumpet has No More all to itself. 
My guess is that Candoli does this beauti- 
fully etched figment. Pepper has Violets 
as a feature and produces one of his most 
appealing ballad performances. All the 
other tracks are loaded with excellent solos 
by the many able men on the date. Feld- 
man has a particularly wailing bit on Love 
for Sale. 
Special mention must be made of Lewis. 
Throughout the album the Tailor drives 
and swings and whips and boots every- 
thing and everybody, but he does this with- 
out overblowing or getting in the way 
All the crashing, brass-catching, cymbal- 
minded big-band drummers on the loose 
today could learn a much-needed lesson 
from Lewis. 
By all means, dig this one. (D.DeM.) 





Bernard Peiffer 

M BERNARD PEIFFER — Laurie LLP 1006: 

Rondo; Poem for a Lonely Child; Tired Blue 
Lafayette Nous Voici; Strip-Tease; Exodus. 

Personnel: Peiffer, piano; Gus Nemeth, bass; 

Jerry Segal, drums. 


Rating: *¥kkKew* 

Ever since he arrived here from Francq 
in 1954, Peiffer has shown the ability (0 
use his phenomenal technique not as 4 
virtue in itself but as a priceless means (0 
rewarding musical ends. 

The present set, though not as consis! 
ently exciting or as varied in its progratl 
as a 1957 LP called The Astounding Ber 
nard Peiffer, which included the touching) 


beautiful Requiem for Art Tatum and I 


mains Peiffer’s greatest album to dale 
nevertheless offers an astonishing and It 
tensely gratifying group of performances 

In these six original compositions, Pel! 
fer overwhelms the ear with blockbusting 
cascades of brilliant harmonic exploratio! 
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City 


JAZZ, 
ITS EVOLUTION 


AND ESSENCE 
by 


ANDRE HODEIR 


This famous book has been 
hailed since its publication by 
jazz_ critics throughout the 
world as a standard in the 
field. 


“I think I’ve read about everything 
on jazz and there's nothing like this 
book. It is the first and only treat- 
ment of the aesthetics of jazz. It’s a 
balanced treatment—unlike most jazz 
literature—which grinds no axe and 
will stand up over the years.” 
Marshall W. Stearns, Institute of Jazz 
Studies 


Hodeir’s unique position as 
an observer and critic of jazz 
brings his work a brilliance 
and authority rarely equaled. 


“Required reading for anyone who 
looks for broad musical comprehen 
sion. Notable for vivacity of spirit, 
for sobriety and sophistication of 
opinion, and for a learned dissection 
of the changing structures of jazz. A 
work of elegance and remarkable 
penetration,” 


Wilder Hobson, Saturday Review 


Send today for this outstand- 
ing analysis of jazz. It will 
surely bring you new under 
standing and appreciation of 
this dynamic music. 


This offer is limited! 


DOWN BEAT 
205 W. Monroe, Chicago 6, III 


Enclosed is $3.50. Send me a 
copy of ‘‘Jazz, Its Evolution and 
Essence’. If not satisfied, 1'll 
return the book within 10 days for 
a full refund 
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his own man. The Rondo, with its ex- 
quisitely logical segue from a legitimate 
rondo into a genuinely funky jazz pas- 
sage: Lafayette with its hard core of soul- 
ful blues; and Strip-Tease with its melodic- 
ally charming theme at breakneck tempo, 
all reveal such completé artistry that one 
can only shake an uncomprehending head 
at the thought that so many lesser tal- 
ents are enjoying national exposure, and 
pulling down six-figure annual incomes, 
while Peiffer remains virtually unrecog- 








Since you will all be buying this LP, 
I won't go into any fuller detail but will 
leave it to your ears and trust you to 
follow up with appropriate action, such 
as a request to your local club to book 
Peiffer immediately. It is my firm opinion 
(shared by no other “experts” except 
Barry Ulanov) that in many respects Ber- 
nard Peiffer is the greatest living jazz 
pianist. (L.G.F.) 
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Jimmy Smith 


M THE SERMON—Blue Note 4011: The Sermon; 
J. O. S.; Flamingo. 

Personnel: Smith, organ; Lee Morgan, trumpet; 
Lou Donaldson or George Coleman, alto saxo- 
phones; Tina Brooks, tenor saxophone; Kenny 
Burrell or Eddie McFadden, guitar; Art Blakey 
or Donald Bailey, drums. 


Rating: * * *® 

One of the axioms of show business 
runs something like: “Never give the cus- 
tomers too much; leave them wanting 
more.” 

As trite as this may be, it, nevertheless, 
is pertinent to this LP, especially the first 
side, The Sermon. Twenty minutes of 
blues has to be quite interesting to hold 
the listener’s attention. Most of the blow- 
ing on this side is pretty run of the mill. 
Brooks takes so many choruses he starts 
to repeat himself, and most of his solo is 
hardly worth repeating. To compound 
matters, the tempo rushes quite noticeably; 
whether it was Blakey's or Smith’s fault is 
hard to tell, but they fight most of the way. 
There is, however, some very good Donald- 
son and Morgan on this side 

On J.O.S., Coleman plays a nice solo, 
although it’s a bit long. His alto work is 
clean and generally well conceived and 
stands in marked contrast to the more 
virile Donaldson's. Morgan is his usual 
fiery, witty self in his solo, which is by far 
the gassiest thing in the album. Smith and 
McFadden also have some _ interesting 
things to say on this track 

The irrespressible Morgan, along with 
a relaxed Burrell, get some nice things 
going on Flamingo. 

If there had been more blowing of the 
quality of J.O.S. and less of the windy, 
Pulting-in-my-time type of The 
this would have been a much more inter- 
esting effort. (D.DeM.) 


Sermon, 


ur | 
Johnny (Hammond) Smith 
W ALL SOUL New Jazz 8221: Goin’ Places; 
Sweet Cookies; The Masquerade is Over; Pennies 
Irom Heaven; Easy Like Secret Love 1/i Soul. 
> 
Personnel: Johnny (Hammond) Smith, organ; 
Thorne! Schwartz, guitar George Tucker, bass; 
0 Stevens, drums 


Rating: kk * 
Here’s one you can put on the piccolo 
and let it ride with no worries. It swings 
all the way, and has a warm, rhythmic 










First 
there 
was 


ROY 


...@ precursor in the 
expressions of Modern Jazz. 





























Edmund Thigpen, 
outstanding drummer 
with Oscar Peterson’s 
Trio, like other headline 
artists, chooses 

genuine calfskin heads 
by Amrawco because, 

as he says, ‘‘No other 
material gives me that 
good sound and snappy 
response | get from 
genuine calfskin!” 

Write for free educational 


._" today! 


y 


merican Rawhide Manufacturing Co. 


1103 N. NORTH BRANCH ST.+ CHICAGO 22, IiLINOIS 


UT Le Ee Se 


March 3, 1960 @ 39 








“THE SWINGERS” 

World-Pacific’s top seller for ‘59. LAMBERT, 

HENDRICKS & ROSS sing Now's The Time, 

Airegin, Four, Love Makes The World Go 

Round, 6 others. Featuring ZOOT SIMS 
WP-1264 STEREO-1025 


“A GOOD GIT-TOGETHER” 
Funky fare! All new material sung by ‘amazing 
JON HENDRICKS: Out Of The Past, Pretty 


Strange, Music tn The Air, The Shouter, I'm 
Gonna Shout, Minor Catastrophe, others 
STEREO-1283 


WP-1283 


“GYPSY” 

Performed as only ANNIE ROSS can! bce) o) 

notch BUDDY BREGMAN Band... exciting, 
swingin’ version of smash Broadway hit! 

WP-1276 STEREO-1028 

HIGH 


wh tec se ee ee 


“A GASSER” 

Wonderful ANNIE ROSS singing great songs 
backed by exciting ZOOT SIMS. Lucky So 

And So, Invitation To The Blues, Lucky Day, 

| Don’t Want To Cry Any More, Nobody's 

Baby, others WP-1285 STEREO-1285 


“ANNIE ROSS SINGS A SONG 

WITH MULLIGAN” 

Highly acclaimed! essential for all collec- 

tions. | Feel Pretty, How About You, This Is 

Always, All Of You, I’ve Grown Accustomed To 

His Face, 5 others. With BAKER & FARMER. 
WP-1253  STEREO-1020 











The truest jazz voice you'll ever hear 
may be that of a great astonishing 
singer from Samoa named Mavis 
Rivers. Mavis’ first album prompted 
a “Grammy” nomination; “Hooray 
for Love,” above, is finer yet. Hear 
Love, The Glory of Love, Love of My 


Life and more in a jazz-lover’s must. 


Stereo (ST1294) 


and Mono (T1294) 
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“Continuing a 50 year tradition 
of service to the 
percussionists of America” 


FRANK’S DRUM SHOP, Inc. 
MAURIE LISHON, Prop. 


New & Rebuilt Percussion Instruments 


and Accessories 


Bought - Sold - Rented - Exchanged 


featuring 


ALL LEADING BRANDS 


226 S. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HArrison 7-8440 
WAbash 2-1300 








schmaltz 


the 


that transcends 
that lurks beneath the surface. Smith 
(whom I suggest we immediately dub 
“Organ” Smith, so we can keep this all 
straight) plays the Hammond organ like 
a cross between Wild Bill Davis and Jimmy 
Smith, but without the latter's shrillness 
and the former's big band rock. This sort 
of LP makes you think the group would 
be a gas in a club with chicks and booze 
and all that. At 10 in the morning at home, 
they don’t quite fit, though they do every- 
thing with enough swing so that it is never 
really hard to take. Ira Gitler’s notes are 
informative and provocative. They point 
out that in 1958 Hammond sold $27.915.- 
422 worth of organs. No wonder he owned 
all that jazz. (R.J.G.) 
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VOCAL 


Lambert-Hendricks-Ross 


S M THE HOTTEST NEW GROUP IN JAZZ 
Columbia CL 1403: Charleston Alley; Moanin’; 
Twisted; Bijou; Cloudburst; Centerpiece; Gimme 


That Wine; Sermonette; Summertime; 


Boppin’. 


Everybody's 


Personnel: Dave Lambert, Jon Hendricks, An- 
nie Ross, vocals; Harry Edison, trumpet; Ike 
Isaacs, bass; rest of trio unidentified. 

Rating: * &*') 

Lambert-Hendricks-Ross is certainly the 
the hottest new vocal group, but in this 


album it is also lukewarm and sometimes 
cold. We've come to expect more. 

At the top of the thermometer is Bijou 
Hendricks’ clever story about a Turkish 
dancer, set to Ralph Burns’ music and fea- 
turing Lambert as Bill Harris. Dave does 














DRUMMERS 


Harold Thorp writes from Steinkjer, Norway 


Dear Mr. Spector, 
“Last Monday I went to a concert by Stan 
Getz in Tronheim, Norway, and I was invited 


to sit in at the jam session afterwards. I 
would not have dared to sit down at the drum 
set if it had not been for a couple of months 


intense study of your home study course in 
Method Jazz Drumming. I know my time 
sense must have sharpened as I now can hear 


tendencies on records that I 
as being infallible. Ideas come by 
now. | have discussed your method 


unsteady tempo 
thought of 
themselves 


with the conductor of the Steinkjer Orchestra 
Society who became very enthusiastic about 
it. So am I 

WHAT IS “METHOD JAZZ DRUMMING”* 


ALL ABOUT? For free and exciting informa 
tion write to SPECTOR METHOD Dept. D9 
255 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Not sold in music stores *Trade Mark 














a superb job, right down to the trombon- 
ists vibrato, and the interplay among the 
members of the group in recapturing Burns’ 
arrangement for Woody Herman is mar- 
velous. 
Another 
is Hendricks’ Gime 


success, in a different groove, 
That Wine, which Jon 
does in a mixed recitative and _ singing 
style. This is one that Louis Jordan or 
Timmie Rogers could pick up on to their 
own benefit. It’s a lot of fun. 

There there is Cloudburst, which is a 
rhythm-and-blues number, originally done 
by tenor man Sam (The Man) Taylor. This 
is a tour de force for Hendricks and, with 
L&R egging him on, he negotiates his 
words like a horn. Dig the final release. 
He really embodies the essence of a rid- 
ing, driving tenor saxophone. 

Edison is a valuable helpmate in many 
places. Centerpiece, for which he receives 
composer credit (it first appeared on Cy 
Touffs World Pacific album as Acester 
Parade and was attributed to Johnny Man- 
del; Mel Torme has done it with different 
words under that title on Verve), Is a 
groovy blues with Edison the only soloist, 
as the group sings words in ensemble only. 

Phis pattern is repeated on Cannonball 
Adderley’s gospel, Sermonette, to which 
Hendricks has fitted appropriate lyrics, and 
Bobby Timmons’ Moanin’, which suffers 
by comparison with the spirit of the orig- 
inal Art Blakey version. Edison's muted 
work is especially good on Sermonette. 

Charleston Alley, the old Charlie Barnet 
number, has that good feel that many ol 
the group’s Basie things do, but Pve heard 
them do this in person, and they are much 
with it than when they 
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recorded it. The shouting ensemble parts 
are a kick here nevertheless 

Twisted is still an engaging, flip piece of 
hip, but Miss Ross’ first version, while not 
actually sung as well, the 
Wardell Gray Now 


was closer to 


record in conception 


Annie is singing her own new nuances 
within the framework of Wardell’s solo; 
she is burlesquing herself in litthe ways. 


Her first one for Prestige swung more, and, 
after all, that 
features. 
foward the bottom of the ladder is an 
attempt to Miles 


Evans munertime, 


was one of Gray's salient 


re-create the 
version of S: 
Davis and merely) 
poses the original words of the song. It 
just doesn't make it. Miss Ross’ high 
» about the only things that do 


ill-advised 
Davis-Gil 
sings juxta- 


notes 


At the low end of the totem pole is an 
extremely slight piece of material entitled 
Evervhody’s Boppin. The words 
written in the 
a throwaway by Hendricks, 
have 


sound as 
1940s This 


should 


if they were 
and he 
It certainly wasn’t necessary to print 
the words on the back cover, which, inci- 
dentally, also contains the words to Bijou, 
Cloudburst, That Wine and a 


large box full of various testimonials but 


Gimme 


Compared with its last album, the material 
here suffers. This one is only for the real 
L-H-R fans, who will take the bad to get 


the good. I'm one of them. (1.G.) 
TUTTE seeeeeeeeenion CUPLGREU ERED EODEOEOCGOEE 
Mark Murphy 

M s MARK MURPHY'S HIP PARADE 
Capitol T1299; Firefly; Lonesome Town; Kansas 
City; Come to Me; Catch a Falling Star; All the 
Hay Personality; Witchcraft; Venus It's Not 
for Me to Say; Send for Me; I Only Have Eye 
for You, 

Personnel: Jud Conlon Singers; Gloria Wood 
Conti Candoli, Pete Candoli, Lee Katzman, trum- 
pets; Jimmy Rowles, piano; Joe Mondragon, bass; 
tob Gibbons, guitar Stan Levy or Mel Lewis, 
drums; Larry Bunker, bongos, congas, or vibes. 

Rating: * * *& 


The personnel listed above does not hold 
for all the tracks, but this is one of those 
LPs trom and the com 
plete documentation of the musical chairs 
is not essential, in this reviewer's opinion. 
On which track Larry Bunker plays congas 
or bongos I leave to his 
Lenny Bruce. 

Bill Holman has produced a crack mu 
sical accompaniment. The individual ar- 
rangements and the overall performance 
of the band is crisp, refreshing, and taste- 
ful. It is a 


several sessions, 


immortalizer, 


curious collection of tunes, 


have been a whole legion of singers of this 
type in the last decade, founded on Sinatra 
and struggling for personal identification 
Ot them all, only Frank D’Rone has really 


made it. Murphy might yet, but he needs 
direction and seasoning. Peggy Lee does 
the notes. She does not number the com- 
munication of information among. her 
many skills (R.J.G.) 
Jimmy Rushing 
M S RUSHING LULLABIES Columbia CL 
1401: You Can't Run Around Say Don't 
Vean It Deed 1 Do; Pink Champagne; Did You 
Ever; | Cried for You; Three Lone Year I Can't 
Believe That You're in Love With Me Good 
Rockin’ Tonight; One Evening Russian Lullaby. 
Personnel: Sir Charles Thompson, organ Ray 
$ryant, piano; Jo Jones, drums; Skeeter Best, gui- 
tar; Gene Ramey, bass; Buddy Tate, tenor 
Rating: kK &kk* 


This is an LP that makes me wish there 


was a righer rating than **®**** in 
Down Beat's reviewing structure. If you 
cant make ut with this LP, please don't 
discuss it with me; it’s too late. Every 
aspiring jazZ musician, every class in jazz 
history (up the river and all), and every 
school of jazz from Lenox to Berklee, 


should make this LP a standard 


reference 

no helpful information about the album mainly the better hits of recent years, and — text. Ownership of it and continued listen- 
After the innocuous ensemble vocal, its a commentary of sorts that only be- ing to it should predate any discussion of 
Lambert and Hendricks sing scat choruses cause of its rock ’n roll reprise would the verb “to swing”. For this singer has 
and then chase each other. They are simu- 1 Only Have Eyes for You be included. the magic power that Louis and Bessie and 
lating horns here without words and come Murphy is a pleasant, Sinatra-ish singer Billie and a very, very few others had to 
off poorly because ideas are thin and time with a broad tone, a self-conscious man- rise above the tune, the lyric, and the 
unsettled ner, and a tendency to be overly man- moment, and always produce something 
When the trio has the proper material, nered. In fact, his very youthfulness and that lived. Rushing is one of the gre test 
it is as great or greater (Bijou) than ever. freshness is in itself a bit mannered. There of all jazz singers, and his recent renas- 
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cence seems to have made him more mel- 
low, more assured, and greater in his art 
than ever before. 

There is nothing musical on this album 
that will revolutionize jazz (except again 
to affirm fundamentals), and there are no 
solos here that will set new styles, break 
new paths, or open doors. The groundwork 
has all been done. This is the common lan- 
guage of jazz now. It’s just that it is done 
once again so very well, with taste, and 
form, and that creative spark which is the 
lifeblood of art. Buddy Tate will not be 
remembered as an innovator, either for 
his tenor choruses here or with the Basie 


band. But what he does here, every time 
he blows, is so absolutely and inevitably 


right, that one simply has to stand up and | 


cheer. It’s as though he had waited all his 
life to blow these choruses and compressed 
into them two decades of experience as a 
musician. Ray Bryant, too, plays with the 


authority of a man among men. 


The blues regenerates a man, 
Dupree once It seems to me that 
Jimmy Rushing’s work proves the truth 
of this. One has to be unemotional indeed 
to hear this record and not feel better. 

(R.J.G.) 


Reese 


said. 
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Bill Smiley with America’s 
top Dixieland Band. 


Says... 
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NEW JAZZ RELEASES 


The following is a list of last-minute 
jazz releases intended to help readers main- 
tain closer contact with the flow of new 
jazz on records. Reviews will appear in 
future issues of Down Beat. 


Louis Armstrong, Satchmo Plays King 
Oliver (Audio Fidelity MM) AFLP 1930, 
iS} AFSD 5930) 

Sidney Bechet, Sidney Bechet in Brus- 
sels (Columbia [M| CL 1410) 

Elmer Bernstein, Paris Swings (Capitol 
IM) T 1288, [S} ST 1288) 

John Carisi Guitar 
Sound of Showboat 
1419, [5] CS 8216) 

Jim Chapin Sextet, The Jim Chapin Sex- 
tet (Classic Editions [M) CJ 6) 

Jim Chapin Sextet with Bob Wilber, 
Profile of a Jazz Drummer (Classic Edi- 
tions [M| CJ 7) 

John Coltrane, Giant Steps (Atlantic [M) 
1311, [S} SD 1311) 

Dukes of Dixieland, Piano Ragtime 
(Audio Fidelity [M) AFLP 1928, [S} AFSD 
5928) 

Don Elliott and Sascha Burland, The 
Nutty Squirrels (Hanover [(M)J HM 8014) 

Bill Evans Trio, The Bill Evans Trio 
(Riverside [M) RLP 12-315, [Sj LP 1162) 

Roy Hamilton, Spirituals (Epic [M) LN 
3654, {[S} BN 551) 

Donna Hightower, Gee, Baby, Ain't 1 


Choir, New 
(Columbia [M 


Jazz 


CL 


Good to You? (Capitol (M T 1273, § 
ST 1273) 

Pete Jolly and Les Cinq Modernes, 
Continental Jazz (Stereo Fidelity [S} SF 
11000) 


Stan Kenton, June Christy, and the Four 
Freshman, Road Show (Capitol [S} STBO 
1327) 

Ray McKinley and the Glenn Miller 
Orchestra, On Tour with the New Glenn 
Miller Orchestra (RCA Victor [M) LPM 
1948, [5] LSP 1948) 

Henry Mancini Orchestra, The Mancini 
Touch (RCA Victor [M| LPM 2101, [S} LSP 
2101) 

Buddy Morrow Orchestra, Double Im- 
pact (RCA Victor [M] LPM 2180, [S} LSP 
2180) 

Marty Napoleon, Deane Kincaide, and 
others, Is It True What They Say About 
Dixie? (20th Century-Fox [M) 3027) 

Bernard Peiffer, Pied Peiffer of the 
Piano (Decca [M) DL 9218, [S} DL 7-9218) 

Julian Priester, Keep Swingin’ (River- 
side [M] RLP 12-316, [S} LP 1163) 

Della Reese with Neal Hefti orchestra, 


Della (RCA Victor [M| LPM 2157, § 
LSP 2157) 
Shorty Rogers, Shorty Rogers Meets 


Tarzan (M-G-M [M E 3798) 

George Shearing, The Best of George 
Shearing (M-G-M [M E 3796) 

Joya Sherrill, Sugar and Spice (Colum- 
bia [M| CL 1378, [S] CS 8207) 

Three Sounds, Good Deal (Blue Note 
iM 4020) 

Bobby Timmons, This Here Is Bobby 
Timmons (Riverside [MJ RLP 12-317, § 
LP 1164) 

Sarah Vaughan, The Magic of Sarah 
Vaughan (Mercury [M|] MG 20438, [S| SR 
60110) 





Si Zentner Orchestra, Suddenly It Swings 
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ES | Joe Williams 


THE BLINDFOLD TEST 











ninute 
main- | By Leonard Feather 
f new Joe Williams is a blindfolder’s dream. He never has to be asked 
car i { why he does or doesn’t dig a record; never needs to be prodded at 
all. In fact, the only problem he presents is that of editing his 
) King comments to a length that will fit them in the space at our fort- 
1930, nightly disposal. 
dais Most of the records chosen for this, his first test in more than 
three years, had some special direct or indirect connection with his 
Capitol career. The opening instrumental, of course, features soloists who 
have long shared the Count Basie bandstand with him. Jimmy 
v Jazz Rushing was one of his vocal predecessors with Basie, and Marilyn 
M CL Moore was included because on Rushing’s own Blindfold Test he 
fe heard the same track, declared that it was Billie Holiday, and gave 
lad it five stars. Big Miller has been working with the band of Nat 
Wilber Pierce, Basie’s counter ego: Memphis Slim wrote Joe’s hits Every 
ic Edi. Day and The Comeback; Lambert-Hendricks-Ross shared an LP with 
Joe, and Peggy Lee’s version of All Right on the 45-rpm single, 
intic when played at 33, has been mistaken for Joe Williams’. Williams 
received no information about the records played. All right? Okay? 
Ragtime Let’s go. Blues is a story! 
AFSD 
a eS DiS SS iD aS SS SS SS SSS MSS SS so ss See ee ee ee 
eee The Records 3. Marilyn Moore. Trav'lin’ All Alone (from pick his material for him. He has a 
ns Trio 1, Frank Foster, et al. Excursion (from No oe nanos — Preto gg Oe good basic sound, and with the right 
1162) Count, Savoy). Foster, Frank Wess, tenor trumpet. , : ‘ ‘material, it would be unlimited. He is 
(M) LN rh ei Pg Rien beni ae I'll have to guess here, because I versatile, too, because besides the blues 
oe Clarke, drums; Eddie Jones, bass. haven’t heard any of these records be- he can do what I call swing-sing. He 
ong - Oh, yeah, I know a few people there. fore, but I'll say Marilyn Cohn. I is one of the best bop singers, as they 


The first tenor solo was Frank Wess 


don’t know what her name is now, but 


rl and the second, I think, was Foster. I was lucky enough to hear some of the 
y (5) SF There was only one tenor solo I things she had done in a Billie Holiday- 
couldn’t identify, and that was the last like mood, with a little coaching from 
the Four one; didn’t sound like either Wess or Al, who might have been on tenor 
S) STBO Foster. (It was Foster: Ed.) The here. Tenor, incidentally, was real fine 
trombones, I think, were Coker and — for backgrounds, even more so than the 

‘ — Benny Powell. I enjoyed the record trumpet. 
ma yn very much—I'd never heard it before. In the good days of Billie the soloists 


I think I'll have to give that at least 
three stars. 

That’s that typical small-band-jazz 
type of thing; let the fellows go ‘ 
Rhythm section? Sounded a little like 
Osie Johnson; maybe Eddie Jones, I 
don’t know. I didn’t listen to the bass 
line very much because I was concen- 
trating on the soloists. The guitar—I’d 


Mancini 


1, (S) LSP 


ible Im- 
), [S| LSP 


aide, and 
ay About 


would wait until there was a space, and 
play something that would corroborate 
the vocal statement. Today sometimes 
the instrumentalist tends to take over 
completely ... There’s that feeling here 
of being so much a part of a Billie Holi- 
day sound—and yet there is the differ- 
ence in quality, so you know that it 





7) isn’t Billie even though she sympathizes 
r of the have to guess. I haven’t heard any good — with and digs Billie so very, very much. 
L 7-9218) single-string guitar on records in a long, Marilyn has a sound of her own, 
1’ (River- | long time, but just as a guess I'd say which I wish she would develop, and 
) Kenny Burrell. if she could find her own tunes and go 
orchestra, on and sing them with her own good, 
2157, 9) 2, Benny Goodman Orchestra. Mr. Five by Five ¥ , i = 
(from Benny in Brussels, Columbia). Jimmy ‘UC tone, she should. Tll give her two 
ors Meets Rushing, vocal; arranger not credited. stars here, but she can do much better. 


Oh, Gosh! . that’s Jimmy at his 
best. Oh, man, I liked that. . . People 
who don’t dig that, well, they just don’t 
dig life, they don’t dig humor, swing, 
fine arranging, fine timing, fine every- 
thing. 

I don’t know who the orchestra is, 
but the arranger and everything went 
logether well, and I'd have to give it 
four stars. It’s the kind of opening 
humber that makes you eager to know 
What he’s going to do next. 


eit 
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4. Big Miller. Did You Ever Hear the Blues? 
(LP title song, United Artists). Miller vocal; 
Jimmy Jones, piano; Budd Johnson, con- 
ductor, arranger. 

Ha, ha! That’s my man, Big Miller, 
probably with Nat Pierce on piano and 
Nat’s band. Big Miller and I met in 
Chicago some time ago, long before I 
joined Basie, and I told him he should 
come to New York. 

1 felt he had a great talent, but it 
has to be channeled; somebody has to 


foe} 2.9. 9..8.8 2. 22S ee eS . 
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call it, and he could go far under dis- 
cerning management. He could set an 
audience on fire in person and on rec- 
ords. 

This record, I'll give it, because of 
that good original sound of his, at 
least three stars, because it’s Miller. 

Blues is a story. Most of them leave 
no hope, maybe from start to finish, or 
they start feeling good and then tell 
how things did not turn out so well, 
but the story has to make sense from 
beginning to end . . . A Chinese girl, 
in the play Flower Drum Song, sings 
the blues, as she feels it. The chords 
aren’t 12-bar structure; it still is a sad 
song; a woman who wants love to look 
away from her. You hear it from 
every race and every creed. But this 
blues on this record didn’t really im- 
part any message. 


5. Memphis Slim. How Long Blues (from Folk 
Song Festival, United Artists). Memphis 
Slim, vocal. 

I have no idea who this it, but it 
puts me in mind of Memphis Slim. 
Slim and the Honeydripper and Howlin’ 
Wolf, Big Bill, some of those fellows 
that I heard many years in Chi- 
cago, these kind of people you can still 
hear working in Chicago. 

I love this kind of music when it’s 
honest, as it usually is. I heard Howlin’ 
Wolf sing about when he came to Chi- 
cago with no coat and no bottom in his 
shoes, and while he was singing about 
it, he’d lay down on the floor, maybe 


ago 
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fast response from his ~ 
Gibson ‘‘Byrdland’’ Guitar—a w 
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develop. Staff guitarist 

at WSM, Nashville, and lead 
man in his own combo, 

he's rated tops as a 
musician's musician. 
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BLINDFOLD 
(Continued) 


in a white shirt, on his back, and hold- 

ing the microphone up above him, and 

sing about these things, and kick his 
heels up in the air. Barbara Dane must 
have had a real ball when she was in 

Chicago looking for this wonderful 

bunch of people who are so very, very 

basic. 

I’ve heard How Long done with more 
feeling than this, though; Jimmy Rush- 
ing’s was much better. I don't know 
who this is, but it didn’t get to me as 
much as Jimmy’s. Two stars. 

6. Lambert-Hendricks-Ross. Bijou (from The 
Hottest New Group in Jazz, Columbia). Dave 
Lambert, on Hendricks, Annie Ross, vocals. 
Lambert, Hendricks and Ross, with 

the biggest Lambert that I’ve heard yet! 

. .. I’m very pleased, because so often 

the most unobtrusive part of a group 

of successful people may be ignored 
or thought of as unnecessary, and | 
know from personal experience that 
these people are very, very necessary, 

and just as much an integral part of a 

successful group as anybody else; pos- 

sibly more of a motivating force than 
people might realize. For instance, 

Jon Hendricks might be just writing 

lyrics for other people, or being an 

itinerant singer, maybe, if Dave wasn't 
there to take care of the business and 
what have you. 

Well, you have finally come up with 


a five-star record, Leonard. This was 
a Woody Herman record originally, 
featuring the wonderful Bill Harris 


trombone. Woody’s herd of that time 
was one of the finest and most exciting 
groups I ever listened to. This version 
is wonderful. Annie, of course, is just 
tremendous. Jon Hendricks is out of 
sight, completely; just too great. And 
I’m so happy to see Dave come through 
with a sparkling solo performance. 


7. Peggy Lee. All Right, Okay, You Win (from 


Things Are Swingin’, Capitol). Miss Lee, 
vocal. 
What else can a woman do? Peggy 





Lee—I’ve loved this girl’s work for 
years. She’s a very versatile woman; a 
fine actress—I saw her in Pete Kelly’s 
Blues—and Ill have to give this at 
least four stars. Such a good record— 
beautifully done by Capitol, using such 
good taste all the way. 

The first people to record this song, 
as far as I know, were Ella Johnson and 
Buddy Johnson’s orchestra. We re- 
corded it second. This was one of 
Basie’s babies; we heard Ella’s version 
in Boston, and Basie said I'd never be 
able to do it as well as the young lady, 
but he wanted me to do it anyway. And 
I don’t know but that he was right. 
And Peggy Lee certainly did a_ better 
job on it than we did. ab) 


Ieleleleleleleleleleleleleleleleleleleleleleteisit 
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DINAH WASHINGTON- 
CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 
The Cloister, Hollywood 

Personnel: Miss Washington, vocals; 
Chico Hamilton, drums, leader; Car- 
rington Visor, tenor, flute; Jim Hall, 
guitar; Nat Gershon, cello; Ben Tucker, 
bass. 

A surefire crowd-pleaser for the 
quasi-hip set frequenting this Sunset 
Strip room, the Washington-Hamilton 
double bill couldn’t miss at the cash 
register. The highly stylistic singer had 
not appeared at a Hollywood club in a 
long time, and the drummer's unique 
group tickled the palates of the would- 
be “in” group that thrives on such fare. 

The quintet opened the show with its 
familiar Jn Know introductory number 
and then followed up with an J Want 
to Be Happy that skittered around the 
tables like a shower of fluttering con- 
fetti. 

Cellist Gershon commanded the spot- 
light in a brief, simply stated solo on 
Stella by Starlight before the quintet 
again strode out, this time in a medium- 
tempoed Bags’ Groove with some tight- 
ly voiced writing for the tenor-cello- 
guitar front line. Visor’s tenor solo on 
this was forcefully cooking, marking 
him as a reedman to watch for the 
future. 

Hamilton closed the set with a long, 
showy special drum number, a tour de 
force worked out to a shrewd formula 
of predictable rhythmic patterns, a few 
well-placed grunts here and there and 
considerable flashy brush and_ stick 
work. The audience ate it up. 

In the short course of the quintet’s 
time onstand, it was difficult to assess 
the present worth of the group in a jazz 
sense. In Visor, though, Hamilton has 
a jazz instrumentalist (he doubles flute, 
also) of the first rank. Hall's excellent 
guitar, while not a permanent part of 
the quintet, did much to lend additional 
guts to the group’s performance on 
ght of review. 

Miss Washington is as flamboyant a 
showman as she is distinctive vocalist. 
Strolling onstage in a full-length ter- 
maline mink coat and sporting a glitter- 
ing $200 pair of shoes, she delivered a 
sod set composed mostly of her hit 
eordings. 








—John Tynan 
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BILL HALEY 

leader of the world's 

No. 1 small combo, 
continues to rock 'n roll 
with Gibson. Popular Decca 
ia-Yexelaeifatem-1a¢l-) mal mer-Taavelel 
Comet combo has already 
topped the 12 million record 
mark. It is only natural that 
Mr. Rock'n Roll—the globe- 
trotting guitarist with 
everything, should select 
Gibson, the instrument 

with everything. 
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JOE MORELLO 


(Dave Brubeck Quartet) 


“Weather King Heads 


are the answer to 
a drummer’s dream.” 


REMO, Inc. 
12804 Raymer Street 
North Hollywood, California 
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Norman Granz is truly a jazz phe- 
nomenon. Over the last 15 years his 
activities as concert promoter and rec- 
ord producer have earned him a per- 
sonal fortune conservatively estimated 
at more than a $1,000,000. He bosses 
an important record company; estab- 
lished Jazz at the Philharmonic as a 
U. S. institution; today chooses to live 
either in Paris, on the Riviera, or in 
Rome, and confines his concert tours to 
the Continent. 

Nowadays, he returns to the Beverly 
Hills, Calif., headquarters of his Verve 
Records about once every four months 
of each year to supervise certain jazz 
sessions or to take care of other state- 
side business. In effect, Norman Granz 
has become a rich U. S. expatriate 
whose center of existence has shifted 
from the hectic rat race of modern U.S. 
society to the more leisurely environ- 
ment of the Old World. 

The year 1957 was the last for his 
annual Jazz at the Philharmonic tours. 
Since then, he has concentrated on pre- 
senting Ella Fitzgerald and the Oscar 
Peterson Trio in Europe, and this spring 
he will bring over Shelly Manne and 
His Men for the edification of European 
audiences. But from now on, U. S. con- 
cert tours are out. Why? 

“Jazz tours in the states,” Granz ex- 
plained, “— as delineated and defined 
by Jazz at the Philharmonic—may well 
have run their course. Now, big name 
groups in one package can still make it, 
like that tour Leonard Feather took on 
the road. But mine never were group 
tours. I insisted on actively producing 
my own shows because I always felt it 
necessary to integrate my shows so 
there’d be a flow to the programs.” 

Succinctly summing up an era in the 
presentation of jazz to U. S. audiences, 
Granz declared, “My feeling is that jazz 
concerts, as I’ve laid them out, will 
never be the way they were. 





see. by John Tynan’ 


“At one time I was putting on 120 
concerts a year. That was in 1946 and 
°47. For years I was doing two tours 
annually—10 weeks starting in Febru- 
ary and a second 10 starting in Septem- 
ber. Soon as one would finish, I’d begin 
promotion on the second—all year 
round.” 

He continued, “As impresario and as 
fan, I feel at this point that all jazz 
concerts, by the very nature of the artis- 
tic demands made on the musicians, 
must inevitably begin to repeat them- 
selves. Jazz just hasn’t produced 
enough musicians to make such concerts 
possible anymore.” 

Despite this limitation, however, 
Granz said he felt there is “still enough 
area, from the musicians’ standpoint, 
for qualitative choice and taste in the 
jazz they want to play at concerts and 
festivals.” 

Granz’ feeling on stories about his 
activities that have appeared in various 
magazines down through the years is 
predominantly negative. “I felt the un- 
due accent on my business acumen was 
somewhat out of line in most of the 
stories on me,” he said. “This was true 
even in stories that appeared in Down 
Beat. For the rest of the magazines, 
though, this angle was a simple peg for 
the slicks. I can appreciate the fact 
that the writers necessarily had to stress 
that aspect to convince the various edi- 
tors. 

“One story on me I disliked very 
much appeared in The Saturday Review. 
Whitney Balliett wrote it.” 

“To me,” Granz declared, “the all 
important aspect of my work is the 
obvious use of jazz in fighting sociolog 
cal problems. This aspect hasn't been 
given nearly enough attention so far 
I’m concerned.” 

Norman Granz started out as a plaif 
jazz fan. He would hang around Bill) 
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Louie Bellson says: ‘‘Without any doubt Weather King 
Heads are an asset to any drummer.” 


WEATHER KING 
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Recognized as the finest 
in the world. 
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238 Stewart St. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Berg’s jazz club on Vine St. in Holly- 
wood during the mid-'40s, getting to 
know the musicians, hanging out with 
them. His enjoyment of the music as a 
listener predated by far the material 
benefits he was later to earn from the 
JATP presentations. How does he per- 
sonally feel about listening to jazz to- 
day? 

“It’s difficult for me now to go to 
any kind of a jazz concert and like it 
as I once did,’ he confessed. “But this 
is purely a matter of viewing it profes- 
sionally, I think. 

“For example, I get greatly disturbed 
by the conduct of musicians playing 
concerts other than mine. 

“And,” he added wryly, “this includes 
some musicians who'd played my con- 
certs, too. 

“For one thing, I don’t 
of visual things—dancing 
stage, and so on.” 

Then, after a moment’s thought, he 
commented, “I do believe, though, that 
jazz concerts have toned down con- 
siderably because of the standards I 
insisted on for years. I never allowed 
my musicians to come late to a show. 
I tell ‘em, ‘You have to be there be- 
fore the show.’ Ella, for instance, is 
always at the hall before the show even 
though she always closes the program. 

“I don’t like the musical sloppiness 


allow a lot 
around on- 


initiated by musicians not making the - 


show on time. Believe it or not, I’ve 
had individual musicians charter planes 
out of their own pockets if they 
thought they’d be late for the per- 
formance. 

“And never in my life have I fined 
a musician for being late. For years I 
fought with stagehands and managers 
who had a tendency to treat musicians 
with less respect than they'd give, say, 
the corps de ballet; why should I per- 
sonally treat my artists with any less 
respect or regard than other artists in 
other fields are treated?” 

Granz concluded with flat emphasis, 
“Some musicians may not like me, 


they may not want to work for me. 
But nobody, not even those who may 
feel like that, can say they don’t re- 
spect me.” 

How many other impresarios feel 
free in good conscience to make such 


a statement? 
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The 
Contemporary 


Drum Teacher 


by Charlie Perry 


The entire concept of jazz drumming has 
undergone a drastic change from the swing 
era to modern jazz. Both the method of 
teaching and the approach to the subject 
have been affected. This evolving concept, 
this change in purpose and direction, must 
be recognized by the teacher. The various 
elements of drumming must be offered in a 
unified and comprehensible image to the 
mind of the student. 


In the area of technique it requires in- 
structional material that is designed to de- 
velop drum-set technique—an inherent part 
of jazz drumming. However, drum-set tech- 
nique by itself is still only a technique; a 
mechanical process. To breathe life into it 
the system of teaching must be built upon 
the three basic elements of jazz drumming: 
TIME (rhythm) TONE (sound) and 
CONCEPTION (interpretation). 


The teacher, obviously, is the key figure 
in the learning process. What he is, what 
he does, and how he does it will determine 
the ultimate success or failure of any 
course of study. It is precisely in this area 
where the performing experience of the 
teacher proves itself to be invaluable. Only 
one who has personally experienced the 
various moods, and the element of swing, in 
jazz playing, can truly convey the indis- 
pensable emotional content of the music to 
the student. 


The CRerles Parry 
designed to develop the student’s talent to 
the highest levels of jazz drumming. For 
Beginners — Advanced Students — Profes- 
sionals. Individual instructions by Charlie 
Perry, Howie Mann and Damon Buckley. 


system: an approach 


Group instructions by Charlie Perry, and 
CHARLIE PERSIP. A special course of 
study for out of town students. For further 
information write to the Charles Perry 
School of Drumming, 831 Peninsula Blvd. 
Hempsead, Long Island, N.Y. Phone 
IVanhoe 3-6177. 


To be located also in New York City. 
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that’s CAMCO’S 
floating-action drum 
pedal! Balanced for 
fast, easy action—ad- 
justable for completely 
controlled power! 3! 
‘ oz. of chrome-plated 
, aluminum that folds 
into one easy -to-pack 

piece. It’s the fastest 

pedal made! See it at 

your CAMCO dealer 

ao be Ow. iy BOLE 
Drum Accessories Co.. 
95360 S. Tulley, Oak 
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Moving Soon? 
Please send us your old address—preferably cut from the wrapper—as well as your new 
address. Allow five weeks for change to become effective. The Post Office will not forward 
magazines, so be sure to send your change immediately to: 
DOWN BEAT 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Professional Drum Shon, Iuc. 


“everything in percussion” 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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AD LIB 

(Continued) 

Donald Byrd in a live concert. An- 
other is an album of Bill Coleman 
American trumpeter Coleman 
has lived in Paris for 15 years . 
Willie Dennis has been playing trom- 
bone in the group accompanying singer 


sides. 


Sallie Blair at Jack Silverman's Inter- 
national on Broadway Singers 
Jackie Paris and Bill Henderson are 


scheduled for an off-Broadway show, 
a fantasy written by Lonnie Levister, 
who also composed its music . Bob 
Garrity, who once did the Birdland 
radio show, has joined the production 
staff of radio station WOR in New 
York . Louis Armstrong broke up 
his wife’s birthday party to take her 
along when he made an appearance 
before 400 youngsters at a New York 
public school in the interests of fight- 
ing juvenile delinquency. It was_ the 
first evening program in a plan or- 
ganized by Joey Adams, new head of 
the American Guild of Variety Artists, 
to combat delinquency by entertaining 
teenagers with — topflight 
Armstrong took it easy at the Skyway 
Motel on Long Island during most of 
January, while his house was_ being 
renovated. 

Ken Joffe, who lost out last summer 
with his Jazz On The Hudson, has put 
together a jazz package to be called 
Soul '60. The attraction will feature 
Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers, _ the 
Horace Silver Quintet, Ray Charles, 
and Dinah Washington. Two dates, a 
pair of performances each, have been 
the Ford Auditorium in Detroit 
and the Opera House in Chicago, on 
March 25 and 26 respectively , 
Earl Hines was signed by M-G-M to 
record three albums in 1960. The first 
date, in mid-January, in New York, 
was made by the Hines quartet that 
played at the Embers. 

Sidney Gross, English guitarist, made 


Stars 


set: 


an appearance on Joe _ Franklin's 
Memory Lane TV show last month 
reading Langston Hughes’ _ poet) 


against a jazz background furnished b) 
Roy Eldridge’s recording of Echoes o! 
Harlem. The title of the poem was 
52nd St. . . . Thelonious Monk wrote 
the score for a French movie Dange! 
ous Mission. The film has been banned 
in several French Lionel 
Hampton is reported to be talking with 
| a couple of movie studios about film- 
ing The Travels of Lionel Hamptor 

Neal Hefti has been keeping bus) 
new combo 


cities 


between rehearsals of his 
He did the 
for a Della Reese recording date 10 


RCA Victor, and conducted a 25-piec 


arranging and conducting 


orchestra for the recent Kate Smith 
telecast on CBS The British Jaz 
Trio has been playing all the cockt 
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parties for a club that meets in a differ- 
ent New York hotel every week. The 
club, known as the Cliff Dwellers, is 
treated to a swinging light jazz played 
by drummer Kenny Harris, bassist 
John Drew or Peter Ind, and the trio’s 
new pianist, John Weed . . . The Salt 
City Six jumped from Palm Beach to 
Denver in February Artie Shaw, 
now in the United States, is reported 
to be working on a musical work that 
will highlight the talent of alto saxo- 
phonist Lee Konitz, 

George Wein will definitely produce 
the Newport Jazz Festival in 1960. He 
was officially reappointed at a meeting 
held in Newport by the festival's board 
of Rumors that Wein 
out of the picture stemmed from post- 
Newport °59 losses incurred at the To- 
ronto and French Lick festivals, plus 
the disappointing financial results of the 
two Newport Jazz Festival fall tours. 
Both the U.S. and the European junk- 
ets lost money Marshall Brown’s 
Newport Youth Band is scheduled to 


directors. was 


record an album of dance _ favorites 
(picked from their dance dates) for 
Coral. . . Frank Ippolito, former Glenn 
Miller drummer now with Lester 





BE THE 
FIRST 
WITH THE 
LATEST 


MUSIC 1960 — Vol. 5 — really wraps up the year in Music. This big 8 x 11, 136 page book 
is loaded with facts and information you'll find no where else. It’s a full reference library of the 
year — one you'll refer to, day after day. See for yourself, look at this partial list of contents 

@ Jazz Festivals. ¢ Ten Years of Down Beat Polls. @ George Crater’s 365 days of just d ggin’ 
@ 11 page symposium on the Future of Jazz: John Mehegan, Gunther Schuller, William Russo, 
and George Russell. (these alone are worth the price of the book @ The Big Ban by 
George Hoefer. © Photo Gallery—Ted Williams prize winning shots. @ A short stor - by Leonard 
Feather. . . . plus many more features to inform and entertain you. It’s no wonder this is the 
book used most by disc jockeys, columnists, librarians and writers for information on “every 
thing in the world about the world of music.” Be sure to get your copy — order 
$1.00 post paid. é 
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JAZZ RECORD REVIEWS — Vol. IV 


Here, in one complete 


DOWN BEAT 


face on criticism by Gene Lees 


book get all 


1959, plus a 


you the jazz records 


reviewed in during challenging pre- 





In addition, you'll find a complete 


VOLUME IV 


listing of all jazz record companies and their addresses. This handy 


reference book gives you the most informative and 


provocative 





Lanin’s society band, has set up a firm 
to manufacture practice drums 


Singer Ann Marie Moss has parted | 
company with the Maynard Ferguson 
band and will now work as a single. | 
Meantime, trombonist Slide Hampton 

—who now is fronting his own group | 
—is once more writing arrangements 

for the Ferguson band. 


IN PERSON 


Apollo Theater—DR. JIVE 
NASH, until March 3, JEWEL 
March 4-11. 
Basin Street 
March 9, 
Sirdland—MAYNARD FERGUSON = Orchestra | 
and BOB BROOKMEYER Quartet, until March 


and JOHNNY 
BOX REVIEW, 
| 


East—HARRY JAMES Band, until | 


Bon Soir—FELICIA SANDERS and the THREE | 
FLAMES, indefinitely. 
Central Plaza—TONY 
GINBOTHAM, CONRAD JANIS others 
in Friday and Saturday Night Jam Sessions 
Condon’s—BUCK CLAYTON with EDDIE CON- 
DON’S Band, indefinitely 

Count Basie’s—EDDIE (LOCKJAW) DAVIS | 
_Trio and SHIRLEY SCOTT, until March 1 } 


PARENTI, J. ¢ HIG- 


and 


tmbers—DOROTHY DONEGAN Trio and YU- 
GENE SMITH Trio, until Feb. 22. DOROTHY | 
DONEGAN Trio and LOUIS METCALF | 
Quartet, until March 14 
twe Spot—-MJT PLUS THREE and MAL WAL- 
DRON Trio, until March 1 

satsby's VIVIAN GREENE Trio, indefinitely 

ulf Note—CANNONBALL ADDERLEY Quin- 
tet, until Feb, 29 

tikkory House—MITCHELL-RUFF Duo, indefi- 


Nitely 
wz Gallery—ART BLAKEY’S 
GE RS and RAY BRYANT 
YS—-THE BERNIE 


JAZZ MESSEN- 
Trio, until Feb. 21, 
- NIEROW Duo, indefinitely 
Metropole—RED ALLEN’S ALL STARS and 
SOL YAGED Quartet, indefinitely 
‘k'S—BILLY MAXTED’S band 
"lace Theater—HARRY 
March 6 

tluide—BILLY TAYLOR Trio, until March 
Xland Dance City—RUSS CARLYLE Orches- 
ta, until Feb. 29. CHUCK CABOT Orchestra, | 
, Until April 1. 





indefinitely 


BELAFONTI until | 


‘undtable—CLYDFE McCOY’S Dixieland Sextet 

until Feb. 27. GEORGE BRUNIS Dixieland 
Band and CY COLEMAN Quartet. Feb. 29 

, March 28 

’an's—WILBUR DFE PARIS Band, indefinitely 

mlace CHARLIE MINGUS Quintet, indefi- 
tly, 


“—CRYSTAL JOY, indefinitely, 
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DON JACOBY 
BLOWS A TRI-C TRUMPET 


The superb musician and clinician Don 
Jacoby agrees with other experts. Says 
Don. Jacoby, “Why play a ‘haunted’ 
horn, when a CONN Tri-C eliminates 
ghost tones?" Improve your technique 
with a CONN—choice of the artists! 
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NATIONAL 
BAND CAMP 


presenting the 


STAN KENTON 
DANCE BAND 
CLINICS 
to be held on the campus of 


Indiana University, Bloomington 
August 7, 1960 for two weeks. 





In addition to and in conjunction with the 
student clinics, there will be a one week 
BAND DIRECTORS CLINIC for those edu- 
cators seeking techniques, procedures and 
instruction in all dance band functions on 
high school and college level. 


The Staff (to be augmented): 


Dean: Dr. Eugene Hall 
(Michigan State Univ.) 
Assistant Dean: Matt Betton 

(Manhattan, Kan.) 
Russ Garcia—arranging 
Don Jacoby—brass 
John La Porta—reed 
Shelly Manne—percussion 
Ray Santisi—piano 
Director—Ken Morris 


Send today for more detailed information! 





National Band Camp (Inc. not for profit) 

Box 221, South Bend, Indiana 

Yes, | am interested in your 1960 summer ses 
sion at Indiana University, beginning August 7. At 
no obligation, please send me further information 
and details. 


Name 





Address. 
City 
School_ 





Zone___State 
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LEARN MODERN MUSIC 
IN HOLLYWOOD 
REALIZE YOUR 

PROFESSIONAL GOAL! 


Performer? Recording Artist? 
Arranger? Composer? 


Go directly from school to a _ pro- 
fessional income. Three last term 
students with Claude Gordon, Best 
New Dance Band of the Year! Others 
now with ANTHONY, BARNET, 
BROWN, ELGART, GRAY, JAMES, 
KENTON, LOMBARDO, WELK, etc., 
TV, Movie and Recording Studios. 
NAMES ON REQUEST. 


Check information wanted and free catalog will 
be mailed: [) 2 yrs. [1 4 yrs. Tuition in- 
cludes 2 private lessons per week. Daily band 
and combo. Dorms, payment plan, apprvd. for 
G.1. Bill & Cal Vets. 3 starting semesters 
( Fall, (7 Spring, 1) Summer. (1 Home Study 
Dance Band Arranging Course. [ Summer 
Dance Band Clinic for High School Students 
(4 wks.). 





WESTLAKE COLLEGE 
OF MODERN AMERICAN MUSIC 
7190 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Village Gate—Monday Night Jam Sessions. 


Village Vanguard—MIRIAM MAKEBA with 
PERRY LOPEZ Trio, until March 1. 
TORONTO 


Cliff McKay’s quartet moved to the 
Frontenane Arms in February, with Bud 
Hill’s Dixieland Band taking over at 
the Westover, where Max Kaminsky 
guest-starred in late January . . . Dixie- 
land still prevails at the Colonial 
Tavern, with Trump Davidson’s band 
playing the 6 to 8 p.m. slot, and Mike 
White’s Imperial Jazz Band performing 
until midnight. 

The Len Moss Trio, with singer 
Marion Barton, is at the Walker House 
... After a long absence from the night 
club circuit, singer-pianist Billy O’Con- 
nor opened at the Prince George in late 
January, accompanied by _ guitarist 
Kenny Gill, bassist Jackie Richardson, 
and accordionist Vie Centro . . . The 
Chelsea Club, an after-hours night spot, 
attracted a large first night audience 
when it introduced an Afro-Cuban 
group, led by Jamaica-born Richard 
Smith on congo drums and bongos, 
drummer Ron Rully, pianist Norm 
Amadio, and bassist Bill Britto. 

Some people don’t get around much 
any more, according to the Telegram’s 
entertainment columnist, Alex Barris, 
who said he met a couple who had 
spent an evening dancing at Casa Loma. 
“What band is playing there?” Barris 
asked. “Gee, I don’t know,” said the 
man, “Isn't it Glen Gray?” (Aside: The 
band is Art Hallman’s.) 


PHILADELPHIA 

Cat Anderson was set to play Pep’s 
with his new combo, featuring his ex- 
Ellington sidekick, drummer Sam 
Woodyard . . . Dale Hawkins’ live rock 
’n’ roll show over WCAU-TV recently 
spotlighted Dizzy Gillespie, along with 
another jazz attraction, the swinging 
Metronomes, a Philadelphia singing 
quartet Bruce Davidson, Capitol 
promotion man here, brought smooth- 
singing Mavis Rivers to the city to plug 
her new album . Jimmy DePriest, 
who is doing a one-hour WHAT-FM 
talk-music show, Contemporary Con- 
cepts, Monday nights, presented two 
live concerts recently, one at the 
Museum School of Art and the other at 
the University of Pennsylvania... 

The Red Hill Inn brought vibesman 
Lem Winchester in from Wilmington 
for a weekend date when Max Roach 
was tied up in Pittsburgh. Maynard 
Ferguson played his date at the Jersey 
spot with borrowed instruments after 
the Michigan auto crash in which Willie 
Maiden was hurt. Other recent Red Hill 
attractions included Dizzy Gillespie, 
Chris Connor and the Philadelphia trio 
of Harold Corbin . .. The Frank Moore 
Four has returned to the city after a 
long run in Las Vegas, where the combo 





cut several albums for Capitol . . . Jack 
Fields, owner of the old Blue Note club 
here, returned to the jazz field briefly 
by treating his Petti Arms patrons to a 
week of Muggsy Spanier, Wilbur De 
Paris, and Trummie Young . . . The 
suburban Tally-Ho featured the Indian 
trombonist Russell (Big Chief) Moore 
and Coleman Hawkins at recent Wed- 
nesday night sessions . . . Pep’s, after a 
run of vocalists, including Jimmy Rush- 
ing, Big Maybelle, and Lloyd Price, 
presented the Maynard Ferguson band 
for a week after the trumpeter played a 
one-nighter at Pottstown’s Sunnybrook 
Ballroom. Jimmy Wisner, pianist on the 
Felsted Blues for Harvey album, also 
played the downtown spot recently . . , 
Show Boat, also on a singer kick for a 
few weeks, featured Miles Davis after 
the likes of Brook Benton, Ruth Brown, 
and Gloria Lynne... 


CLEVELAND 

A rather barren season, as far as 
big-name, out-of-town groups is con- 
cerned, was brightened the weekend of 
Feb. 13-14 by the appearance of Erroll 
Garner and rhythm section at the Music 
hall the 13th, and the Kingston Trio 
at Public hall the 14th. 

The one exception to the domination 
of the scene by local groups is the 
Theatrical grill, which has been featur- 
ing top Dixieland bands. Latest to ap- 
pear were Charlie Shavers in December 
and Billy Butterfield and Billy Maxted 
in January. The Deep River Boys also 
made it in January. Cozy Cole, with 
vocalist Lee Parker, played the first two 
weeks of February. 

Television activity is picking up, with 
the Joe Howard Quintet on the live, 
weekday One O'Clock Club. Jazz also 
breaking through the rock-and-roll radio 
jungle. Al Clark on WJMO, Dick Pike 
on WJW, and Big Wilson of K YW have 
been providing cool sounds for weary 
ears. 

CHICAGO 

Spending a whirlwind 36 hours in the | 
Chicago area, pianist-composer Randy} 
Weston played a concert in downstat | 
Streator, renewed acquaintance with his 
former boss, Art Blakey, made various 
contacts for future midwest appearances 
for the first time in 10 years, then flew 
back to New York to prepare original 
material for a special invitational ap- 
pearance before delegates to the United 
Nations . . . While in town, Duke 
Ellington bassist Jimmy Wood hinted 
broadly that he would soon join the 
ranks of the used-to-be-Duke’s. He plats 
on moving to Europe for several yeals 

VeeJay Records’ infant jazz depart 
ment plucked Wayne Shorter away fro 
the Art Blakey aggregation long enous! 
to put an album in the can while the 
group was working the Sutherland 
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hear them ona 
CAMCO hi-hat 
stand! The sock- 


cymbal that’s ab- 
sdlutely quiet, gives 
you great speed, 


sure control! Ad- 
justs 30-36", folds 
down to 21”, At 
your CAMCO deal- 
er, or write CAMCO 
Drum Accessories 
Co., 9536 S. Tulley 
Ave., Oak Lawn, III. 
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BILL PAGE 


PLAYS 14 CONN 
WOODWINDS 
ee 


Hh 
Lawrence 


Welk bandsman 
and gifted master of 
fourteen woodwind 
instruments, Bill Page says, 
“From bassoon to piccolo, 
| play best on a CONN." Trya 
CONN—choice of the artists! 
CONN CORPORATION 
Elkhart, Indiana 










GUITARISTS-MANDOLINISTS 
BANJOISTS 


Improve your picking technique. Use STAIN- 
ALLOY picks. Liveliest snap action! Manu- 
factured from specially developed alloy, hand 
finished, polished to perfection. Out last old 
type picks 100 to 1. 

Guaranteed _ three against breakage. 
Order direct. $1.00 each. 
DAN BRUNO MFG. CO. 

28 S. Bow St., Milford, Mass. 
(Dealer and teacher inquiries invited) 
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JAKE TRUSSELL’S “After Hours Poetry” 


Jazz, nightlife, and after hours characters from 
Mexico to New York City. Written by a jazz disc 
Jockey and former band leader. Your jazz literature 
Collection is incomplete without it 


Send $1.00 to JAKE TRUSSELL 
51 Kingsville, Texas 
Price includes mailing. 


Box 9 
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lounge. Unfortunately, the can goes on 
the shelf until late summer or early fall 
. - « Impresario Joe Segal supervised 
a Prelude to Jazz concert recently. Fea- 
tured were the Ramsey Lewis Trio and 
Gene Esposito with Joe Daley. Mean- 
while, Segal is recovering from the loss 
of his mainstay—trumpeter Ira Sullivan, 
who left Chicago to join the Pat Moran 
Trio for an extended engagement in 
Pittsburgh. 

In town for a brief rest, Dizzy Gilles- 
pie made an interview appearance on 
the late evening Marty Faye television 
show . .. Miles Davis, appearing at the 
Sutherland Lounge, said he is in the 
process of completing one of his “most 
rewarding albums.” The complete al- 
bum features, he said, the sole instru- 
mentation of—castanet, Miles? 


The “folk” folks got together for the 
closing night of Leon Bibb’s engage- 
ment at the Gate of Horn. Blond blues 
singer Barbara Dane (herself working at 
the Continental) and gracious Odetta 
were among the celebrities who drifted 
in. Jazz bassist Victor Sproles worked 
with Bibb. 


Herman Roberts, boss of Roberts’ 
Show club, finalized plans to snare Billy 
Eckstine for a March 3 opening. It will 
be Mr. B’s first appearance in Chicago 
since the financial fiasco last fall when 
the Black Orchid folded on his opening 
night . . . Swedish dish Monica Zetter- 
lund, in town for her Mister Kelly sing- 
ing engagement, commenting on 
Brother Soul: “I feel that my entire 
stay in this country will be wasted if I 
don’t get to see Ray Charles.” 

Midwesterners will get to hear for 
themselves what all the shouting is 
about. Ornette Coleman, white plastic 
saxophone, beard, pianoless group and 
all, moves into Chicago for a two week- 
stand on Feb. 25. 

Arriving at the Blue Note in the trail 
of smoke left by the blazing band of 
Count Basie were the Ramsey Lewis 
Trio, and the newlyweds, Charlie 
Mariano and Toshiko Akiyoshi. Former 
Kenton altoist Mariano and his bride 
bill their group as the Toshiko Mariano 
Quartet. 

Jetting from the big windy city to the 
city of the big winds, VeeJay a&r mind 
Sid McCoy waved enticing offers at the 
young talent in New York, hoping to at- 
tract the men to the Chicago label. High 
On the list of potentials is the Cannon- 
ball Adderley Quintet pianist-composer, 
Bobby Timmons. Lee Morgan, Wayne 
Shorter, Wynton Kelly, and the MJT 
Plus Three are among the artists who 
recently committed themselves to long- 
term contracts. 

The Southtown Youth Concert series, 
previously an all-classical affair, delved 
into jazz when it presented Franz Jack- 


LEARN ALL STYLES, 


POPULAR AND JAZZ 


Ragtime, Boogie Woogie, Swing, Bop, 
Progressive and Latin American, 
all in one and the same course! 


Inexpensively taught by mait ! 
PIANO \. SAXOPHONE 


GUITAR MODERN 
TRUMPET SO HARMONY 


Advanced and Beginners! 








Name__ 


Address____ 








Please send me FREE and with 
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' . ° ° 

1 no Obligation information on your 
' correspondence courses. 
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CIRCLE 
your instrument and mail today! 
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SCHOOL OF Music 


23 E. WESTFIELD AVE. 
ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 











IMPORTANT FOR DRUMMERS! 
COORDINATED INDEPENDENCE 
Max Roach 


“Jim teaches the drum- 


says =— 


mer to play all figures 
with the left hand and 


bass drum while the 


right hand keeps 


rhythm on the cymbal.” 





“Advanced Techniques For 
The Modern Drummer”’ 


A complete method of progressive ex- 
ercises to develop independent control 
of hands and feet against the cymbal 
rhythm. 

Send check or money order. 
Postpaid in U.S... . .$2.50 
JAMES F. CHAPIN 
50 Morningside Dr. New York 25, N.Y. 














DANCE ORCHESTRATIONS 


COMBO ORKS + Musical Supplies 
eo] al a d-1-0m Lol fol ole MAA AaLI-MR oF 


TERMINAL 


MUSICAL SUPPLY, Inc. 
Dept.DB, 113 W. 48 St.,New York 36, N.Y. 





March 3, 1960 @ 5! 
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series, started as children’s concerts, : 
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Minimum Order $1.00—Money Back Guarantee W. ROOSEVELT RD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SAN DIEGO 
Jazz concerts abound locally with 
Dave Brubeck, the Four Freshmen, 
Dinah Washington, Anita O’Day, and 
Barney Kessel appearing within days of 
each other Radio stations KFMB 


and KFSD are dueling for the late- 
night jazz listener. Both stations have 
AM and FM stereo setups The 


Place will swing with Chuck Datillo and 
his contemporary jazz group with Bob 
Barnes. Chuck will be broadcasting his 
Saturday night disc jockey show live 
from the club. Sunday evenings will 
feature informative symposium sessions 
with guest stars imported. 
Bart Hazlitt’s group at the Honey- 
bucket is featuring ex-Artie Shaw trum- 
peter Johnny Best . . . Don Sleet leaves 
the Pour House in La Jolla for San 
Francisco in conjunction with release 
of his World Pacific album. 

LOS ANGELES 
The Dave Brubeck Quartet is bound 
for Down Under. Dave, Paul Desmond, 
Eugene Wright, and Joe Morello open 
the seven-day Australian tour March 18. 
They will appear in Melbourne, Sydney 
and Brisbane, and at the Adelaide cul- 
ture festival. The package was worked 
out by Associated’s Frank Rio, with 
Australian promoter Ron Brown 
Stan Kenton trombonist-vocalist Kent 
Larsen is due to join Capitol Records 


as artists and repertoire assistant to Lee 
Gillette . . . Mary Ann McCall hopped 
to Honolulu for a two-weeker at the 
Surfrider hotel, following her Sanbah 
closing. The Buddy De Franco Quartet 
rounded the bill. 

Local 47 headquarters was burglar- 
ized recently. Thieves made off with 
some $11,000 in cash and checks—plus 
the 880-pound safe! 

Louis Armstrong and band are set to 
play three concerts this month at Mex- 
ico City’s Palace of Fine Arts, in con- 
junction with concerts at the National 
Auditorium. After three weeks in Mex- 
ico, Pops and men continue farther 
south for a concert tour taking in Cuba, 
Venezuela, Brazil and Argentina 
Andre Previn will be on the orchestral 
podium for the 32nd annual Oscar pre- 
sentations April 4. Movie tunes in the 
running for an award this year are nar- 
rowing down to Happy Anniversary, 
High Hopes, Gidget, The Best of Every- 
thing, and The Five Pennies. Other pos- 
sibles are Beloved Infidel, Strange Are 
the Ways of Love, Pillow Talk, The 
Hanging Tree, and Don’t Mention His 
Name to Me. Take your pick. 

s Miles Davis and the Modern Jazz 
Quartet at the Shrine Feb. 27 under 
Omega Enterprizes’ banner . . . Trum- 
peter Chet Baker (remember him?) is 
now living permanently in Milan, Italy 


. Singer Ruth Olay cut out from the 
Mercury label Drummer Lennie 
McBrowne signed with World Pacific 
for a year and eight more sides. His 
Four Souls album is due out the end of 


this month or early in March... The 
new label, Jazzland, being distributed 


in southern California by California 
Record Distributors, offers LPs by Zoot 
Sims, Herbie Mann, Philly Joe Jones, 
Hank Mobley among others in some 60 
LP’s due this year. 

COMBO ACTION: The Sanbah has 
become the town’s most active jazz spot 
with top talent due in (see IN PERSON) 

Latest spot for sitting-in evenings 
is The Troubadour coffee house on La 
Cienega Pianist-flutist Marvin Jen- 
kins is taking care of business at the 
Ventura Inn with Bob Martin on bass 
and Jack Dean on drums Trum- 
peter Wild Bill Davison packed up and 
moved from New York to live in the 
Hollywood Hills. Now managed by 
promoter Ron Brown, Davison quickly 
set up in business at Happy Koomer’s 
400 Club . . . Bob Cook’s Sunday ses- 
sions at the Regency are picking up 
steam with a house rhythm section com- 
prising Elmo Hope, piano; Hersh Ham- 
mel, bass, and John Claudder, drums. 
Cook’s the helmer of KBLA’s Nitebeat 
five-hour jazz program . . . James Scott’s 
quartet is at the Starlight Club in Comp- 








LENNIE TRISTANO: JAZZ LINES. First examples 
of his dazzling piano magic, an absolute must 
Se” eee eer 2.00 
BUD POWELL: The amazing artistry of this great 
Pianist. All solos as recorded. First time avail- 
= a Sa ee .$1.50 each 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN JAZZ PIANO—Page after 
page of interesting harmonic innovations, new 
styles and ne to give fresh, modern ideas 
to the pianist. . 1.5 
INNOVATIONS IN FULL CHORD TECHNIQUE— 
This complete book illustrates how Brubeck, 
Shearing, Tristano use the full — ee oC 
parallel, block, whole tone, mino 1.50 
GEORGE SHEARING PLAYS iEONARD FEATHER a 
From the latest recordings by this Giant of Jazz 
come these ultra modern Jazz stylings in Pro- 
gressive jazz for Piano........... 1.50 
THELONIOUS MONK PIANO ORIGINALS — The 
first written examples of this genius’ improvising 
and chord sequences. From his latest recording. 
$1.50 
1500 CHORD PROGRESSIONS: For a ‘better technic 
in AD LIB playing—improvise jazz passages on 
these Progressions. For all musicians 1.5 








CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS. VOLUME 1 & 2 
—Theory made easy! Learn Popular Modern, 
Chromatic, Deceptive, Substitute and ‘Blues’ 
Progressions so essential for the modern 
musician $1.50 each 
DAVE BRUBECK'S PIANO WORKS — transcribed 
from his latest recordings so you can play them 
too. The first printed examples of the Brubeck 
Creative style and improvisations — Volume |! 
ond {1 $2.00 each 
HOW TO IMPROVISE—Complete cont of the 
subtle sounds is yours in everything you play from 
Dixieland to Latin for all instrument $1.50 
SHELLY MANNE DRUM FOLIO: Origino drum 
ports as written and played by Shelly His spe 
tial rding free loaded with new dea 
technics. Play and hear the drum parts! $2 50 
DRUMCRAFT—the modern approach for the don 
drummer faking reading l beat 
Dixieland ec! use of 
Comme 1 drummine ' $1.50 
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MODERN PIZZICATO STRING BASS: DIRECT ap- 


proach to jazz lines for Blues, Progressions, Im- 
Provisation, Speed, etc. Create a perfect Bass 
Te, I OID 5 6.60 ce a nsnie-tin ce<e0:0 3. 


LEARN TO WRITE PROGRESSIVE SOUNDS—New 
sounds through harmony, melady, 12 tone technic 
and rhythm, plus 6 modern jazz works... .$1.50 
JOHNNY SMITH'S AID TO TECHNIC—This greot 
Guitarist shows how to acquire dexterity, speed 
and complete control of the fingerboard. ..$1.50 
JOHNNY SMITH GUITAR INTERPRETATIONS — 
Take your pick, but you must know the modern 
guitar sounds. This book shows you how. Vols. 
ea are $1.50 ecah 
CHARLIE CHRISTIAN: HARLEM JAZZ. The only 
Ad Lib solos, riffs and single string choruses by 
this great Jazz Guitarist. Will help you formulate 


a style in the jazz idiom............ only $1.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS—A reference book 
with over 1000 chords used in modern music 
Every musician needs one $1.50 


MODERN JAZZ: How to play the new jazz styling 


Every phase covered. All instruments......$1.50 
A COURSE IN MODERN HARMONY — Begins 
where old fashioned books end basic 
foundation for the study of arranging $1.50 
AD-LIB—Bosic instruction in the art of creating 
AD LIB choruses. TAKE-OFFS and improvising 
Includes ANALYZED AD LIB Choruses on 24 
Standards only $1.50 
EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT READING—How to 
develop absolute pitch sight singing and ea 
training for all voices and instruments. Dr. Maury 
Deutsch $1.50 
SHORTY ROGERS’ SKETCH-ORKS: 13 Originals f 
small combos exactly as recorded. Designed for 
any small agro $1.50 
SUPER CHORDS SIMPLIFIED, by Dr. Deutsch Co 
fains counterpoint, ime tion, modulation, and 
application i ¢ y ' 4 and ¢ are 
Jern mus price $1.50 
TONY sSCcorTT WAILS wane JAZZ for Clarinet by 
th new ‘ A few concept ’ tern 
f sit cornetists Vol 1 & tt. .$1.50 each 
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JAZZ LINES: FOR TRUMPET by Thad Jones, 
Farmer, Joe ewman in one big book. 

modern Jazz improvisations .. - 
JAZZ PHRASES: FOR TRUMPET by ‘Miles 
Thad Jones, Art Farmer, Chet Baker, 

Rogers, etc. From their new records 
23 ORIGINALS BY GERRY MULLIGAN. For small 
Combos exactly as he recorded them. All in one 
big book. PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBO $2.00 
27 ORIGINALS BY JIMMY GIUFFRE. For small 
Combos as he recorded them. Designed for any 
small group. All in one big book Only $2.00 
24 ORIGINALS BY PETE RUGOLO: Designed for 
and playable by any combo. First time available 


Art 

Ultra 
$1.50 
Davis, 


Real professional material. . $2.00 
21 ORIGINALS FOR SMALL COMBOS: By Dizzy, 
Shorty Rogers, Lovie Bellson, Lester Young, 
Parker, etc. All in one big bpok 2.00 


20 ORIGINALS BY ARIF MARDIN. Designed for 






all small combos. Melody, counter melody, bass 
lines, rhythm, etc. Ultra modern Jazz 2.00 
STAN GETZ: Tenor Sax Jazz. From his fabulous 
recordings come these greatest of all modern 
improvisations and jazz lines Only $1.50 
ZOOT SIMS PRESENTS: THE AP, JAZZ. In 
cludes the only written examol s exciting 
improvisations and Ad $1.50 
GREAT TENOR SAX STYLE By Stan 
Getz, John Coltrane m A 
Cohn, Sonny Rollins $1.50 
CHARLIE PARKER'S RIGINALS — 
Any alto sax man can take off on these origina 
slos and ad-lib exactly as Parke $1.50 
LEE KONITZ Jazz LINES Exciting Alto Sox in 
nst tion , the $1 50 
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Riv je fing $1 50 
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a fantasy written by Lonnie Levister, 
who also composed its music . . . Bob 
Garrity, who once did the Birdland 
radio show, has joined the production 
staff of radio station WOR in New 
York . . . Louis Armstrong broke up 
his wife’s birthday party to take her 
along when he made an appearance 
Before 400 younesters at a New Vort 
public school in the interests of fight- 
ing juvenile delinquency. It was the 
first evening program in a plan or- 
ganized by Joey Adams, new head of 
the American Guild of Variety Artists 
to combat delinquency by entertaining 
teenagers with topflight — stars 
Armstrong took it easy at the Skyway 
Motel on Long Island during most of 
January, while his house was being 
renovated 

Ken Joffe, who lost out last summer 
with his Jazz On The Hudson, has put 
together a jazz package to be called 
Soul '60. The attraction will feature 
Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers, the 
Horace Silver Quintet, Ray Charles, 
and Dinah Washington. Two dates, a 
pair of performances each, have been 
set: the Ford Auditorium in Detroit 
and the Opera House in Chicago, on 
March 25 and 26 respectively : 
Earl Hines was signed by M-G-M to 
record three albums in 1960. The first 
date, in mid-January, in New York, 
was made by the Hines quartet that 
played at the Embers. 

Sidney Gross, English guitarist, made 
an appearance on Joe’ Franklin’s 
Memory Lane TV _ show last month, 
reading Langston Hughes’ poetry 
against a jazz background furnished by 
Roy Eldridge’s recording of Echoes of 
Harlem. The title of the poem was 
52nd St. . . . Thelonious Monk wrote 
the score for a French movie Danger- 
ous Mission. The film has been banned 
in several French cities . . . Lionel 
Hampton is reported to be talking with 
a couple of movie studios about film- 
ing The Travels of Lionel Hampton. 

Neal Hefti has been keeping busy 
between rehearsals of his new combo. 
He did the arranging and conducting 
for a Della Reese recording date for 
RCA Victor, and conducted a 25-piece 
orchestra for the recent Kate Smith 
telecast on CBS . . . The British Jazz 
Trio has been playing all the cocktail 
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George Wein will definitely produce 
the Newport Jazz Festival in 1960. He 
was officially reappointed at a meeting 
held in Newport by the festival's board 
of directors. Rumors that Wein was 
out of the picture stemmed from post- 
Newport 59 losses incurred at the To- 


ronto and French Lick festivals, plus 
nointing financial results of the 
two Newport Jazz Festival fall tours. 


Both the U.S. and the European junk- 
Marshall Brown's 


ets lost money 

Newport Youth Band is scheduled to 
record an album of dance favorites 
(picked from their dance dates) for 
Coral Frank Ippolito, former Glenn 
Miller drummer now with Lester 
Lanin’s society band, has set up a firm 
to manufacture practice drums 


Ann Marie Moss has parted 
with the Maynard Ferguson 
band will now work as a 
Meantime, trombonist Slide Hampton 
—who now is fronting his own group 
once more writing arrangements 
for the Ferguson band. 


Singer 
company 


and single 


—Is 


IN PERSON 


Apollo Theater-—DR. JIVE and JOHNNY 
NASH, until March 3 _JEWE L BOX REVIEW, 
March 4-11. 

Basin Street East—HARRY JAMES Band, until 
March 9 


Birdland —MAYNARD FERGUSON 
and BOB BROOKMEYER Quartet, 


Orchestra 
until March 


Bon Soir—FELICIA SANDERS and the THREE 
FLAMES, indefinitely. 
Central Plaza—TONY PARENTI, J. C. HIG- 


GINBOTHAM, CONRAD JANIS, and others 
in Friday and Saturday Night Jam Sessions. 
Condon’s—BUCK CLAYTON with EDDIE CON- 

DON’S Band, indefinitely. 

Count Basie’s—EDDIE (LOCKJAW) DAVIS 
Trio and SHIRLEY SCOTT, until March 1. 
Embers—DOROTHY DONEGAN Trio and YU- 
GENE SMITH Trio, until Feb. 22. DOROTHY 
DONEGAN Trio and LOUIS METCALF 

Quartet, until March 14. 

Five Spot—MJT PLUS THREE and MAL WAL- 
DRON Trio, until March 1. 

Gatsby’s—VIVIAN GREENE Trio, indefinitely. 

Half Note—C ANNONBALL ADDERLEY Quin- 
tet, until Feb. 

Hickory Hause MITCHELL -RUFF 
nitely. 

Jazz Gallery—ART BLAKEY’S JAZZ MESSEN- 
GERS and RAY BRYANT Trio, until Feb. 21. 

Jilly s—-THE BERNIE NIEROW Duo, indefinitely. 

Metropole—RED ALLEN’S ALL STARS and 
SOL YAGED Quartet, indefinitely. 

Nick’s—BILLY MAXTED’S band, indefinitely. 

Peace Theater—HARRY BELAFONTE, until 
March 6. 

Prelude—BILLY TAYLOR Trio, until March. 

Roseland Dance City—RUSS CARLYLE Orches- 
tra, until i a 29. CHUCK CABOT Orchestra, 
until April 1 

Roundt able—CI YDE McCOY’S Dixieland Sextet, 
until Feb. 27. GEORGE BRUNIS Dixieland 
Band and CY COLEMAN Quartet, Feb. 29- 
March 28. 

Ryan’s—WILBUR DE PARIS Band, indefinitely 

Showplace—CHARLIE MINGUS Quintet, indefi- 


nitely. 
Toast—CRYSTAL JOY, indefinitely. 


Duo, indefi- 








MUSIC 1960 — Vol. 5 — really wraps up the year in Music. This big 84% x 1i, 130 page DouK 
is loaded with facts and information you'll find no where else. It's a full reference library of the 
year — one you'll refer to, day after day. See for yourself, look at this partial list of contents 

@ Jazz Festivals. @ Ten Years of Down Beat Polls. © George Crater’s 365 days of just diggin’. 
® 11 page symposium on the Future of Jazz: John Mehegan, Gunther Schuller, William Russo, 
and George Russell. (these alone are worth the price of the book). @ The Big Bands by 
George Hoefer. © Photo Gallery—Ted Williams prize winning shots. @ A short story by Leonard 










Feather. . plus many more features to inform and entertain you. It's no wonder this is the 
book used most by disc jockeys, columnists, librarians and writers for information on “every- 
thing in the world about the world of music.’’ Be sure to get your copy — order NOW — only 
$1.00 post paid. 
aaa 
DOWN BEAT 
JAZZ RECORD REVIEWS — Vol. IV 
Here, in one complete book, you get all the jazz records 
reviewed in DOWN BEAT during 1959. plus a challenging pre 
face on criticism by Gene Lees. In addition, you'll find a complete 
Viel Gel” | mm listing of all jazz record companies and their addresses This handy 


reference book gives you the most informative provocative and 


authoritative reviews available anywhere. If you buy records at all, 


this guide can save you many dollars. Supply is limited. So, order your 


copy today. Only $1 00 postpaid 


DOWN BEAT MAGAZINI 
205 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Please send me the copies of DOWN BEAT Annuals I've marked below 


{] Music 1960 NAME — aaa 
($1.00) ADDRESS 

CJ Jazz Record City___ ZONE___STATE 
Reviews, Vol. IV SUBSCRIBER, YES- _ NO : 
($1.00) (Sorry no C.O.D.) 
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DON JACOBY 
BLOWS A TRI-C TRUMPET 


The superb musician and clinician Don 
Jacoby agrees with other experts. Says 
Don Jacoby, “Why play a ‘haunted’ 
horn, when a CONN Tri-C eliminates 
ghost tones?” Improve your technique 


a add 15c postage for foreign mail 
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FRANK WOLF 
DRUM CATALOG 


Be on our mailing list. 


with a CONN—choice of the artists! 


For Free catalog send to: 
CONN 
CORP. 
Elkhart, 
Indiana 


Frank Wolf Drummers Supply Inc. 
115 W. 48th St. New York 36, N. Y. 








valley drum city 
“SEE OUR NEW FIBRE 
GLASS DRUM” 


14053 van owen st. van nuys, calif, 
state 2-6306 
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NATIONAL 
BAND CAMP 


presenting the 


STAN KENTON 
DANCE BAND 
CLINICS 


to be held on the campus of 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
August 7, 1960 for two weeks. 


In addition to and in conjunction with the 
student clinics, there will be a one week 
BAND DIRECTORS CLINIC for those edu- 
cators seeking techniques, procedures and 
instruction in all dance band functions on 
high school and college level. 





The Staff (to be augmented): 


Dean: Dr. Eugene Hall 
(Michigan State Univ.) 
Assistant Dean: Matt Betton 

(Manhattan, Kan.) 
Russ Garcia—arranging 
Don Jacoby—brass 
John La Porta—reed 
Shelly Manne—percussion 
Ray Santisi—piano 
Director—Ken Morris 


Send today for more detailed information! 





National Band Camp (inc. not for profit) 

Box 221, South Bend, Indiana 

Yes, | am interested in your 1960 summer ses- 
sion at Indiana University, beginning August 7. At 
no obligation, please send me further information 
and details. 


Name. 





Address. 





City. Zone. State. 
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LEARN MODERN MUSIC 
IN HOLLYWOOD 
REALIZE YOUR 

PROFESSIONAL GOAL! 


Performer? Recording Artist? 
Arranger? Composer? 


Go directly from school to a pro- 
fessional income. Three last term 
students with Claude Gordon, Best 
New Dance Band of the Year! Others 
now with ANTHONY, BARNET, 
BROWN, ELGART, GRAY, JAMES, 
KENTON, LOMBARDO, WELK, etc., 
TV, Movie and Recording Studios. 
NAMES ON REQUEST. 


Check information wanted and free catalog will 
be mailed: [) 2 yrs. (1) 4 yrs. Tuition in- 
cludes 2 private lessons per week. Daily band 
and combo. Dorms, payment plan, apprvd. for 
G.1. Bill & Cal Vets. 3 starting semesters 
[) Fall, () Spring, 1) Summer. ( Home Study 
Dance Band Arranging Course. [) Summer 
ew ‘a Clinic for High School Students 
wks.). 





WESTLAKE COLLEGE 
OF MODERN AMERICAN MUSIC 
7190 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Village Gate—Monday Night Jam Sessions. 
Village Vanguard—MIRIAM MAKEBA with 
PERRY LOPEZ Trio, until March 1. 


TORONTO 


Cliff McKay’s quartet moved to the 
Frontenanc Arms in February, with Bud 
Hill’s Dixieland Band taking over at 
the Westover, where Max Kaminsky 
guest-starred in late January . . . Dixie- 
land still» prevails at the Colonial 
Tavern, with Trump Davidson’s band 
playing the 6 to 8 p.m. slot, and Mike 
White’s Imperial Jazz Band performing 
until midnight. 

The Len Moss Trio, with singer 
Marion Barton, is at the Walker House 
. .. After a long absence from the night 
club circuit, singer-pianist Billy O’Con- 
nor opened at the Prince George in late 
January, accompanied by _ guitarist 
Kenny Gill, bassist Jackie Richardson, 
and accordionist Vie Centro . . . The 
Chelsea Club, an after-hours night spot, 
attracted a large first night audience 
when it introduced an Afro-Cuban 
group, led by Jamaica-born Richard 
Smith on congo drums and bongos, 
drummer Ron Rully, pianist Norm 
Amadio, and bassist Bill Britto. 

Some people don’t get around much 
any more, according to the Telegram’s 
entertainment columnist, Alex Barris, 
who said he met a couple who had 


| spent an evening dancing at Casa Loma. 
| “What band is playing there?” Barris 


| asked. “Gee, I don’t know,” 








said the 
man, “Isn't it Glen Gray?” (Aside: The 
band is Art Hallman’s.) 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cat Anderson was set to play Pep’s 
with his new combo, featuring his ex- 
Ellington sidekick, drummer Sam 
Woodyard . . . Dale Hawkins’ live rock 
*‘n’ roll show over WCAU-TV recently 
spotlighted Dizzy Gillespie, along with 
another jazz attraction, the swinging 
Metronomes, a Philadelphia singing 
quartet . . . Bruce Davidson, Capitol 
promotion man here, brought smooth- 
singing Mavis Rivers to the city to plug 
her new album .. . Jimmy DePriest, 
who is doing a one-hour WHAT-FM 
talk-music show, Contemporary Con- 
cepts, Monday nights, presented two 
live concerts recently, one at the 
Museum School of Art and the other at 
the University of Pennsylvania... 

The Red Hill Inn brought vibesman 
Lem Winchester in from Wilmington 
for a weekend date when Max Roach 
was tied up in Pittsburgh. Maynard 
Ferguson played his date at the Jersey 
spot with borrowed instruments after 
the Michigan auto crash in which Willie 
Maiden was hurt. Other recent Red Hill 
attractions included Dizzy Gillespie, 
Chris Connor and the Philadelphia trio 
of Harold Corbin . .. The Frank Moore 
Four has returned to the city after a 
long run in Las Vegas, where the combo 








cut several albums for Capitol . . . Jack 
Fields, owner of the old Blue Note club 
here, returned to the jazz field briefly 
by treating his Petti Arms patrons to a 
week of Muggsy Spanier, Wilbur De 
Paris, and Trummie Young . . . The 
suburban Tally-Ho featured the Indian 
trombonist Russell (Big Chief) Moore 
and Coleman Hawkins at recent Wed- 
nesday night sessions . . . Pep’s, after a 
run of vocalists, including Jimmy Rush. 
ing, Big Maybelle, and Lloyd Price, 
presented the Maynard Ferguson band 
for a week after the trumpeter played a 
one-nighter at Pottstown’s Sunnybrook 
Ballroom. Jimmy Wisner, pianist on the 
Felsted Blues for Harvey album, also 
played the downtown spot recently . . . 
Show Boat, also on a singer kick for a 
few weeks, featured Miles Davis after 
the likes of Brook Benton, Ruth Brown, 
and Gloria Lynne... 


CLEVELAND 


A rather barren season, as far as 
big-name, out-of-town groups is con- 
cerned, was brightened the weekend of 
Feb. 13-14 by the appearance of Erroll 
Garner and rhythm section at the Music 
hall the 13th, and the Kingston Trio 
at Public hall the 14th. 

The one exception to the domination 
of the scene by local groups is the 
Theatrical grill, which has been featur- 
ing top Dixieland bands. Latest to ap- 
pear were Charlie Shavers in December 
and Billy Butterfield and Billy Maxted 
in January. The Deep River Boys also 
made it in January. Cozy Cole, with 
vocalist Lee Parker, played the first two 
weeks of February. 

Television activity is picking up, with 
the Joe Howard Quintet on the live, 
weekday One O’Clock Club. Jazz also 
breaking through the rock-and-roll radio 
jungle. Al Clark on WJMO, Dick Pike 
on WJW, and Big Wilson of KYW have 
been providing cool sounds for weary 
ears. 


CHICAGO 


Spending a whirlwind 36 hours in the 
Chicago area, pianist-composer Randy 
Weston played a concert in downstate 
Streator, renewed acquaintance with his 
former boss, Art Blakey, made various 
contacts for future midwest appearances 
for the first time in 10 years, then flew 
back to New York to prepare original 
material for a special invitational ap- 
pearance before delegates to the United 
Nations .. . While in town, Duke 
Ellington bassist Jimmy Wood hinted 
broadly that he would soon join the 
ranks of the used-to-be-Duke’s. He plans 
on moving to Europe for several years. 

VeeJay Records’ infant jazz depart- 
ment plucked Wayne Shorter away from 
the Art Blakey aggregation long enough 
to put an album in the can while the 
group was working the Sutherland 
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lounge. Unfortunately, the can goes on 
Jack the shelf until late summer or early fall LEARN ALL STY LES ; 
' Club ‘ . . . Impresario Joe Segal supervised 
riefly HEAR CYMBALS AT_— a Prelude to Jazz concert recently. Fea- POPULAR AND JAZZ 
toa a an tured were the Ramsey Lewis Trio and 
r be. THEIR MOST EXCITING Gene Esposito with Joe Daley. Mean- Ragtime, Boogie Woogie, Swing, Bop, 
e tabi ao while, Segal is recovering from the loss Progressive and Latin American, 
ndian of his mainstay—trumpeter Ira Sullivan, all in one and the same course! 
loore who left Chicago to join the Pat Moran P , 
Wed- Trio for an extended engagement in Imexpensivelly taught ty mail! 
ter >i y 
~ sit PIANO \. SAXOPHONE 
rice ; In town for a brief rest, Dizzy Gilles- GUITAR MODERN 
band pie made an interview appearance on ODER 
: the late evening Marty Faye television TRUMPET HARMONY 
ed a show . .. Miles Davis, appearing at the 
TOOK hear them on a Sutherland Lounge, said he is in the Advanced and Beginners! 
n the CAMCO hi-hat process of completing one of his “most 
also stand! ‘Ihe sock- rewarding albums.” The complete al- Name__ 
bas a tpat 3 an: bum features, he said, the sole instru- 
al ee ches mentation of—castanet, Miles? Address 
na et ae me \d- The “folk” folks got together for the ae enn 
justs 30-36". folds closing night of Leon Bibb’s engage- re eee mg 
ieee ¢ D1", At ment at the Gate of Horn. Blond blues ' —— = ot nny gia a 
soar CAMCO deal: singer Barbara Dane (herself working at : _— ceetentnnnee. ao 
r as aor write CAMCO the Continental) and gracious Odetta ' CIRCLE ' 
con- Drum Accessories were among the celebrities who drifted _your instrument and mail today! 
d of Co.. 9536S. Tulles in. Jazz bassist Victor Sproles worked 
rroll Ave.. Oak Lawn. IIL. with Bibb. EMPIRE STATE 
[usic CAMCO Herman Roberts, boss of Roberts’ 
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ition be Mr. B’s first appearance in Chicago 23 E. WESTFIELD AVE. 
the since the financial fiasco last fall when ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 
itur- the Black Orchid folded on his opening 
ap- night . . . Swedish dish Monica Zetter- 
aber lund, in town for her Mister Kelly sing- 
u £ e 
et | ERM NL | oe crease commenting on |[” qMpORTANT FOR DRUMMERS 
with ) PLAYS 14 CONN stay in this country will be wasted if I COORDINATED INDEPENDENCE 
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; , aa WOODWIN Midwesterners will get to hear for “Jim teaches the drum- 
vith ee themselves what all the shouting is mer to play all figures 
live, /) about. Ornette Coleman, white plastic with the left hand and 
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om ae ie come as all, moves into Chicago for a two week- A a h — wore f" 
ose eu ay weodtuiad stand an Feb. ye ; : rhythm on le cymbal, 
i nts, Bill Page says, Arrivin he Blue Note in the trail rT . 
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I play beston aCONN." Trya | Gone Basie were the j The Modern Drummer” 
CONN—choice of the artists! ’ sie were the Ramsey Lewis ; rae gee a 
CONN comroraTion | Trio, and the newlyweds, Charlie | | complete method of prasresive os 
the Elkhart, Indiana Mariano and Toshiko Akiyoshi. Former oe onl beg wes prone ot ee evnal 
ndy Kenton altoist Mariano and his bride rhythm. ° : 
ate bill their group as the Toshiko Mariano Send check or money order. 
his GUITARISTS-MANDOLINISTS Quartet. Postpaid in U.S..... $2.50 
ened eee ee SANTOS —r Jetting from the big windy city to the _SAMES F, CHAPIN 
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nal finished, solanee ‘e Sealisetion. Out “jast old Sid McCoy waved enticing offers at the 
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he = - Bobby Timmons. Lee Morgan, Wayne COMBO ORKS « Musical Supplies 
: Shorter, Wynton Kelly, and the MJT ! 
on JAKE TRUSSELL’S “After Hours Poetry” Plus Three are among the artists who For Free Catalog Write to: 
an a 2 eS oa. oo recently committed themselves to long- a be he 
irt- jockey and former band leader. Your jazz literature term contracts i E R My I i A L 
ym collection is incomplete without it ; . 
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nd into jazz when it presented Franz Jack- 
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FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDERULE. Four sepa- 
rate slide rules give all chords, transpo- 
sition and scales at a glance. Also 14 
choices of wepepeetee any peeeed note 

75 





Complete 
52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELODIES $1.00 
04—MODERN CHORD SUBSITUTIONS -50 
959—-SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE.......... -50 
57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC -50 
16—HOW TO PLAY MODERN JAZZ $1.50 


365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1728 modern 
two-measure jazz phrases to fit all 





chords os $1.00 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES...... -50 
371—MODERN BLUES STYLES........... 75 
372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS $1.25 
47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAYING. 

Hundreds of improvisation eee shown 

on all chords ‘ . $1.00 
498—PLAYING BY CHORDS baie -50 
501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING $1.00 

FOR PIANO 

80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE $1 
88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PROGRES- 

SIONS. Examples and exercises J 
49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS ‘ose ee 
904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS -50 
354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. How to 

use fourth chords, 9th, 11th and 13th 

chords in modern jazz piano styling -75 
364—LEFT HAND IDEAS a MODERN 

PIANIST and how to apply 75 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS. “Ad-Lib 

jazz phrases to fit the most used chord 

progressions ....... -50 
980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANIMENTS ... -50 
64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES -50 





Minimum Order $1.00—Money Back Guarantee 


| FREE CATALOG PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


WALTER STUART music studio inc. 
Box 805-B, Union, New Jersey 

















The NEW Sound in Cymbals 


|-—From PREMIER Dealers 
' throughout the world j 





Bandleaders : I NE USE THE “NEW" 
COMPOSCRIPT DANCE BAND 


5 we 5 On FS 


—aot your favorite music dealer or order direct 


COMPOSCRIPT 24 Lincbersh Biva 


Teaneck, New Jersey 








SAXONY 


JACKETS FOR BANDS, 
CHORUSES & GLEE CLUBS 
Shaw! collier, Blazers, Tartans 
ideal For All Organizations 
Send for Brochure and Swatches : 
SAXONY CLOTHES, 198 CANAL ST., NY... 
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son and the Original Jass All-Stars at 
an afternoon concert. The Southtown 
started as children’s concerts, 
have become an affair for the whole 
family. The decision to present jazz 
came shortly after 571 children and 
adults went to hear Jackson at the Chi- 
cago City Library, breaking attendance 
records for a library concert... 


series, 


IN PERSON 


Archway Lounge—EDDIE HARRIS Jazz Jets, 
indefinitely. 

Blue Note — RAMSEY LEWIS Trio and 
TOSHIKO MARIANO Quartet, until Feb. 28 

Cafe Continental—ART HODES, indefinitely. 

Jazz Workshop—ORGAN JAZZ Trio, indefinitely. 

London House—BARBARA CARROLI Trio, 
until Feb. 28. 

Mister Kelly’ss—MONICA ZETTERLUND, until 
Feb. 28. 

Starlit Lounge—GEORGE BRUNIS, indefinitely. 

Sutherland Lounge—MILES DAVIS. ORNETTE 
COLEMAN starts Feb. 22. 





LAS VEGAS 
Keely Smith is packing them into the 


Desert inn, where she and husband 
Louis Prima are making their big 
showroom debut a success for audiences 
of all ages . . . The Kirby Stone Four 
are back in the Flamingo’s Swinging 
Stage Bar lounge ... The Dukes of Dix- 
ieland are in the New Frontier lounge 
The Aristocats and Ginger came 
into the Flamingo lounge with a happy- 
sounding group composed essentially of 
strings. It offers every type of music 
from popular to classical to jazz 
Vivienne della Chiesa is in the Thun- 
derbird, doing popular numbers . . . 
The Mary Kaye Trio at the Sahara 
hotel is rated as one of the greatest 
lounge acts appearing along the Strip 
today . Tito Rodriguez’ revue is in 
the Riviera lounge . . . Still going strong 
are the Satellites at the Fremont Hotel. 


IN PERSON 


Desert Inn—JIMMY DURANTE, until March 1. 

Dunes—Minsky’s FRENCH REVUE, indefinitely. 

El Rancho—Monte Prosers’ SKETCH BOOK RE- 
VUE, indefinitely 

Flamingo—RAY BOLGER, wat March 2; MIL- 
TON BERLE, opening March 

New Frontiep—HOLIDAY IN- * SAPAN, indefi- 
nitely 

Riviera_-DENNIS DAY, ANDREWS SISTERS, 
until March 9. 

Sahara—JUDY GARLAND, until March 10. 

Sands—JOHNNY MATHIS, —_ March 8; 
JERRY LEWIS, opening Marc 

Silver Slipper—-L AUGH-CAPADES. OF 1960, in- 
definitely. 

Stardust—LE LIDO DE PARIS REVUE, in- 
definitely. 

Thunderbird—ECSTASY ON ICE, indefinitely. 

Tropicana—FOLIES BERGERE, indefinitely. 








——.. 


Classified Ads 


30c PER WORD—MINIMUM CHARGE $4.50 
DEADLINE: 20 days prior to 
“on sale” date of issue. 
Remittance must accompany copy 
Count Name, Address, City and State 
Box Number Service, 50c Extra 














ARRANGEMENTS 
DAVE PELL OCTET Modern Sound Arrangements 
for Eight pieces or less. By Shorty R gers 
and Marty Paich. 15 available Pell Mell 


Music, 6229 Wilkinson Ave., North Holl rd, 
Calif 

COMBOS—MODERN, full sounding, danceable ar- 
rangements voiced for Trumpet, Alto, Tenor 
rhythm and Trumpet, Tenor, Trou ne, 
rhythm. Arranging Service, 24 Lincol: Ave., 
Pittsford, New York 

“ARRANGEMENTS, any style, written to ord any 
combo up to 16 pieces. $15.00 each 
check or money order. Square Recor: 4 
W. 49th St., Suite 304, NYC 

MODERN JAZZ COMPOSED ior any grou; irge 
or small) transp« sing, Copying, orchestrating, 
George Rogers, 4474 S. Oakenwald Ave., Chi. 
cago 15, Lllinois 

DANCEABLE, MODERN SPECIAL arrangements — 
Trumpet, Tenor, Piano, Bass, Drums. Free 
list, sample. Ted Farrand, 115 S. Brown, Jacl 
son, Michigan 


DIXIELAND ARRANGEMENTS $3.00 per part. Im- 








f 








provisec Choruses, 10 “Standard”, ; 
“MUSICRAFT”, Box 5173, Sarasota, a 
FOR SALE 





USED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE BREASTED 
$5. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4. KALE UNIFORMS, 607 
W. ROOSEVELT RD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRING AT HOME. 
WRITE KARL BARTENBACH, 1001 WELLS ST., 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your words. Records made. 
Send words. Free examination. Crown Music 
Company, 49-DB West 32nd St., New York 1 


DRUMMERS ATTENTION: A sizzle unit for T 
cymbals. Slips on and off quickly. Send Now! 
State size of cymbal. $1.00 postpaid. R. B 
Wilsey, 353 Woodcroft Dr., Rochester 16, 
ef 











25,085 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES, PARODIES, 
ROUTINE, SIGHT-BITS. 1800 PAGES! WRITE: OR- 
BEN a ey 111 £. CARPENTER ST., VAL- 
LEY STREAM, N. : 


RECORDS 
DISPOSITION—RECORDS—BROADCASTS — Holiday, 
Parker, Lester. Free listing. ARG-341-Coope 

Station, NYC 








WHERE TO GO 
EAST 





Peter Long 
presents 
the most creative in JAZZ 
every Monday night 
VILLAGE GATE 
185 Bleeker & Thompson Streets 
New York City 





WEST 





HOWARD RUMSEY'S 

Lighthouse All-Stars 

THE LIGHTHOUSE 
Hermosa Beach 











Top Modern Jazz Names in Concert 





WHERE TO STAY 


HOTEL FORREST 


49 St., West of Bway; Ci 6-5252 


GLENN MILLER’S BAND 
stay at the HOTEL FORREST 


“A Favorite with Show Folk” 
SPECIAL RATES FOR BANDS 
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SAN DIEGO 
Jazz concerts abound locally with 


Dave Brubeck, the Four Freshmen, 
Dinah Washington, Anita O’Day, and 
Barney Kessel appearing within days of 
each other Radio stations KFMB 
and KFSD are dueling for the late- 
night jazz listener. Both stations have 
AM and FM stereo setups ... The 
Place will swing with Chuck Datillo and 
his contemporary jazz group with Bob 
Barnes. Chuck will be broadcasting his 
Saturday night disc jockey show live 
from the club. Sunday evenings will 
feature informative symposium sessions 
with guest stars imported. 

Bart Hazlitt’s group at the Honey- 
bucket is featuring ex-Artie Shaw trum- 
peter Johnny Best . . . Don Sleet leaves 
the Pour House in La Jolla for San 
Francisco in conjunction with release 
of his World Pacific album. 

LOS ANGELES 

The Dave Brubeck Quartet is bound 
for Down Under. Dave, Paul Desmond, 
Eugene Wright, and Joe Morello open 
the seven-day Australian tour March 18. 
They will appear in Melbourne, Sydney 
and Brisbane, and at the Adelaide cul- 
ture festival. The package was worked 
out by Associated’s Frank Rio, with 
Australian promoter Ron Brown 
Stan Kenton trombonist-vocalist Kent 
Larsen is due to join Capitol Records 


as artists and repertoire assistant to Lee 
Gillette .. . Mary Ann McCall hopped 
to Honolulu for a two-weeker at the 
Surfrider hotel, following her Sanbah 
closing. The Buddy De Franco Quartet 
rounded the bill. 

Local 47 headquarters was burglar- 
ized recently. Thieves made off with 
some $11,000 in cash and checks—plus 
the 880-pound safe! 

Louis Armstrong and band are set to 
play three concerts this month at Mex- 
ico City’s Palace of Fine Arts, in con- 
junction with concerts at the National 
Auditorium. After three weeks in Mex- 
ico, Pops and men continue farther 
south for a concert tour taking in Cuba, 
Venezuela, Brazil and Argentina 
Andre Previn will be on the orchestral 
podium for the 32nd annual Oscar pre- 
sentations April 4. Movie tunes in the 
running for an award this year are nar- 
rowing down to Happy Anniversary, 
High Hopes, Gidget, The Best of Every- 
thing, and The Five Pennies. Other pos- 
sibles are Beloved Infidel, Strange Are 
the Ways of Love, Pillow Talk, The 
Hanging Tree, and Don’t Mention His 
Name to Me. Take your pick. 

It’s Miles Davis and the Modern Jazz 
Quartet at the Shrine Feb. 27 under 
Omega Enterprizes’ banner . . . Trum- 
peter Chet Baker (remember him?) is 
now living permanently in Milan, Italy 


. Singer Ruth Olay cut out from the 
Mercury label Drummer Lennie 
McBrowne signed with World Pacific 
for a year and eight more sides. His 
Four Souls album is due out the end of 
this month or early in March. . . The 
new label, Jazzland, being distributed 
in southern California by California 
Record Distributors, offers LPs by Zoot 
Sims, Herbie Mann, Philly Joe Jones, 
Hank Mobley among others in some 60 
LP’s due this year. 

COMBO ACTION: The Sanbah has 
become the town’s most active jazz spot 
with top talent due in (see IN PERSON) 

Latest spot for sitting-in evenings 
is The Troubadour coffee house on La 
Cienega . . . Pianist-flutist Marvin Jen- 
kins is taking care of business at the 
Ventura Inn with Bob Martin on bass 
and Jack Dean on drums . Trum- 
peter Wild Bill Davison packed up and 
moved from New York to live in the 
Hollywood Hills. Now managed by 
promoter Ron Brown, Davison quickly 
set up in business at Happy Koomer’s 
400 Club . . . Bob Cook’s Sunday ses- 
sions at the Regency are picking up 
steam with a house rhythm section com- 
prising Elmo Hope, piano; Hersh Ham- 
mel, bass, and John Claudder, drums. 
Cook’s the helmer of KBLA’s Nitebeat 
five-hour jazz program . . . James Scott’s 
quartet is at the Starlight Club in Comp- 








LENNIE TRISTANO; JAZZ LINES. First examples 
of his dazzling piano magic, an absolute must 
for GM plamiels. a ccccccccccceseccesceses $2.00 
BUD POWELL: The amazing artistry of this great 
Pianist. All solos as recorded. First time avail- 
Se rrr $1.50 each 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN JAZZ PIANO—Poge after 
page of interesting harmonic innovations, new 
styles and techniques to give fresh, modern ideas 
ee coe as ae ee oe $1. 
INNOVATIONS IN FULL CHORD TECHNIQUE— 
This complete book illustrates how Brubeck, 
Shearing, Tristano use the full chord technique— 
parallel, block, whole tone, minor........ 1.50 
GEORGE SHEARING PLAYS LEONARD FEATHER — 
From the latest recordings by this Giant of Jazz 
come these ultra modern Jazz stylings in Pro- 
gressive jazz for Piano 1.50 
THELONIOUS MONK PIANO ORIGINALS — The 
first written examples of this genius’ improvising 
and chord sequences. From his latest wee 
1.5 


1500. CHORD PROGRESSIONS: For a better technic 
in AD LIB playing—improvise jazz passages on 
these Progressions. For all musicians....... $1.50 
CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS. VOLUME 1 & 2 
—Theory made easy! Learn Popular, Modern, 
Chromatic, Deceptive, Substitute and ‘‘Blues”’ 
progressions so essentio!l for the modern 
re le eee a eee $1.50 each 
DAVE BRUBECK’S PIANO WORKS — transcribed 
from his latest recordings so you can play them 
too. The first printed examples of the Brubeck 
creative style and improvisations — Volume | 
err rr re ere ry emer es $2.00 each 
HOW TO IMPROVISE—Complete contro! of the 
subtle sounds is yours in everything you play from 
Dixieland to Latin for all instruments... .. $1.50 
SHELLY MANNE DRUM FOLIO: Original drum 
ports as written and played by Shelly. His spe- 
cial recording free, loaded with new ideas & 
technics. Play and hear the drum parts!....$2.50 
DRUMCRAFT—the modern approach for the dance 
drummer faking, reading, Latin beot, 
Dixieland . . correct use of accessories ‘ 
commercial drumming, etc............65- $1.50 








SEND FOR FREE LIST—C. O. D. Service on Two Books or More 


Rush Your Order—a post card will do 
FOREIGN ORDERS GIVEN IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 
Postage paid on prepaid orders 


THE GREATEST NAMES IN JAZZ WILL HELP YOU BE A MODERNIST! 


MODERN PIZZICATO STRING BASS: DIRECT ap- 
proach to jazz lines for Blues, Progressions, Im- 
provisation, Speed, etc. Create a perfect Bass 
ae, Gee GU cn cécceccescccesees $3.00 
LEARN TO WRITE PROGRESSIVE SOUNDS—New 
sounds through harmony, melady, 12 tone technic 
and rhythm, plus 6 modern jazz works... .$1.50 
JOHNNY SMITH'S AID TO TECHNIC—This great 
Guitarist shows how to acquire dexterity, speed 
and complete control of the fingerboard. . .$1.50 
JOHNNY SMITH GUITAR INTERPRETATIONS — 
Take your pick, but you must know the modern 
guitar sounds. This book shows you how. Vols. 
D OG UF ccsucvnccdbbewenesncasds $1.50 ecah 
CHARLIE CHRISTIAN: HARLEM JAZZ. The only 
Ad Lib solos, riffs and single string choruses by 
this great Jazz Guitarist. Will help you formulate 
a style in the jazz idiom............ only $1.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS—A reference book 
with over 1000 chords used in modern music. 


Every musician needs one.............65. 1.50 
MODERN JAZZ: How to play the new jazz styling. 
Every phase covered. All instruments...... $1.50 
A COURSE IN MODERN HARMONY — Begins 
where old fashioned books end - basic 
foundation for the study of arranging..... $1.50 


AD-LIB—Basic instruction in the art of creating 
AD LIB choruses. TAKE-OFFS and improvising. 
Includes ANALYZED AD LIB Choruses on 24 
De ok a a a eeuae eek ale k eka only $1.50 
EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT READING—How to 
develop absolute pitch, sight singing and ear 
training for all voices and instruments. Dr. Maury 
PEE ccncpieesdectadiscesaeacetsuenes $1.50 
SHORTY ROGERS’ SKETCH-ORKS: 13 Originals for 
small combos exactly as recorded. Designed for 
any small group ........ pos alate Wied $1.50 
SUPER CHORDS SIMPLIFIED, by Dr. Sectuh. Con- 
tains counterpoint, improvisation, modulation, and 
application of every chord and progression in 
modern music, etc. . price $1.50 
TONY SCOTT WAILS: REAL JAZZ for Clarinet by 
this new sensation. A new concept in modern 
jazz for all cornetists. Vol. | & Il..$1.50 each 








R (l nc, M Sut 


JAZZ LINES: FOR TRUMPET by Thad Jones, Art 
Farmer, Joe Newman in one big book. Ultra 
modern Jazz improvisations ............. $1.50 
JAZZ PHRASES: FOR TRUMPET by Miles Davis, 
Thad Jones, Art Farmer, Chet Baker, Shorty 
Rogers, etc. From their new records....... $1.50 
23 ORIGINALS BY GERRY MULLIGAN. For small 
Combos exactly as he recorded them. All in one 
big book. PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBO... .$2.00 
27 ORIGINALS BY JIMMY GIUFFRE. For small 
Combos as he recorded them. Designed for any 
small group. All in one big book..... Only $2.00 
24 ORIGINALS BY PETE RUGOLO: Designed for 
and playable by any ——- First time available. 
Real professional mate 2. 

21 ORIGINALS FOR SMALL COMBOS: By Dizzy, 
Shorty Rogers, Lovie Bellson, Lester Young, 
Parker, etc. All in one big bpok........ $2.00 
20 ORIGINALS BY ARIF MARDIN. Designed for 
all small combos. Melody, counter melody, bass 
lines, rhythm, etc. Ultra modern Jazz...... $2.00 
STAN GETZ: Tenor Sax Jazz. From his fabulous 
recordings come these greatest of all modern 
improvisations and jazz lines...... Only $1.50 
ZOOT SIMS PRESENTS: THE ART OF JAZZ. In- 
cludes the only written examples of his exciting 
improvisations and Ad Lib choruses.......$1.50 
GREAT TENOR SAX STYLES. STYLINGS: By Stan 
Getz, John Coltrane, Gigi Gryce, Zoot Sims, Al 
Cohn, Sonny Rollins, etc. in one big book. .$1.50 
CHARLIE PARKER'S YARDBIRD ORIGINALS — 
Any alto sax man can take off on these original 
solos and ad-lib exactly as Parker........ $1.50 
LEE KONITZ: JAZZ LINES. Exciting Alto Sox im- 
provisations from his latest recordings. With 
instructions on acquiring the new Jazz...... $1.50 
SONNY ROLLINS’ FREEDOM SUITE: Great Tenor 
Sax jazz lines, new exciting jazz from his newest 
Riverside recording ... $1.50 
THE SOUNDS OF GERRY MULLIGAN: Ultra modern 
swinging Sax solos from this fabulous stylist's 
greatest recordings ee 

CHAS. PARKER'S BEBOP SOLOS FOR ALTO SAX— 
exciting new sounds: a must for alto men. Jazz 
in the Parker tradition........eseeeeeeee: $1.25 
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chico 


Here’s why 
Chico Hamilton 


plays 
Gretsch 
Drums 


A drum star can’t afford to gamble 
on sound. That great sound he gets 
is why Chico chooses to play Gretsch. 
You hear the results in “Gongs 
East” (Warner Bros. 1271), the 
latest Chico Hamilton Quintet 
album. 

What’s the answer to “that great 
Gretsch sound”? Look inside a 
Gretsch drum shell. It’s a smooth 
unmarred cylinder —the only abso- 
lute guarantee a drummer has of 
clean, distortion-free drum tone. 


No extra reinforcing rings (which 
actually distort drum tone) are 
needed inside a Gretsch shell. Shell 
strength and perfect roundness (for 
the life of the drum) are guaran- 
teed through the use of six lamin- 
ated plys, joined at six different 
spots. And, only Gretsch assures 
this in writing. Gretsch shells are 
weather-proof lacquered inside to 
insure clean, sharp sound under 
adverse weather conditions. 


You get “that great Gretsch 
sound” on rim shots, too. Gretsch’s 
exclusive die-cast hoop gives you 
perfect rim shot sound — protects 
sticks. Fully molded, handsomely 
designed, Gretsch hoops are out- 
standing for their modern styling 
as well as heavy-duty strength. 


Check the facts. Play and examine a 
Gretsch set at your dealer’s. He won’t 
mind — he likes good drum sound 
too! Got your Gretsch drum catalog? 
Get one free from Dept. DB-3-6. 


GRETSCH 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co. 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 
© DOWN BEAT 





Music News from Coast to Coast 








10 Years Ago 


On the Cover: Guy Lombardo and 


Rosemary Williamson examining a 
zither ., . Headline: Kenton Ork The 
Total End . . . Charlie Emge reports 


from Hollywood that Maynard Fer- 
guson “; . . stood up at his end of the 
Stan Kenton brass section and broke 
loose with some of the wildest, most 
unbelievable, most exciting (and, to 
some, most perplexing) trumpet play- 
ing ever heard anywhere.” . Buddy 


Stewart, pioneer bop vocalist, killed 
in car crash ... Another Lester Young 
legend: Pres called pianist Kenny 


Kersey in New York City to make a 
one-nighter in Detroit. “How much 
does it pay?” asked Kersey. “Twenty- 
five dollars,” was the reply. “Why, 
man, it costs $50 just to get out there,” 
Kersey yelled. Lester was hurt. “You 
know, Kenny, you gotta save your 
money so you can make these gigs,” 
he said. 


25 Years Ago 


John Hammond, brilliant young 
music critic, gives the lowdown on why 
a colored and white band idea took a 
“brodie” after the personnel of the 
band had been picked, organized, and 
rehearsed for a European tour. “I’m 
afraid I must say that Jack Hylton is 
directly responsible for blocking the 
European trip,” Hammond said. “I 
went around and got the promise from 
every single musician that he would go. 
Teagarden was given a leave of ab- 
sence from Paul Whiteman, Bunny 
Berigan was prepared to leave his job 
at CBS, Benny Goodman was willing 
to quit all his jobs, and Benny Carter 
and every one of the colored musicians 
was most anxious to go. Hylton did 
not send a single word of any kind 
after he returned (to England). Benny 
Goodman cabled him. I cabled him. 
But there was no reply. Hylton broke 
a definite promise to me, and I, for one, 
will never forgive him for it.” 





AD LIB 

ton. The owner, George Jacobs, is 

pushing a jazz policy. 

IN PERSON 

Armantrout’s (Ventura Blvd.)—JOE DARENS- 
BOURG'’S Dixie Flyers. 

Ash Grove—SISTER BESSIE GRIFFIN and The 
Gospel Pearls; Rakhel Hadass; BUDDY COL- 
LETTE Quintet, Mondays only; ODETTA, 
opens Feb. 23. 

Beverly Cavern—TEDDY BUCKNER band. Res- 
ident. 

Caprice (El Monte)—FREDDIE GRUBER Trio. 
Resident. 

Cloister—DUKES OF DIXIELAND till Feb. 22; 
DELLA REESE, March 2-22; TONY BEN- 
NETT opens May 19 for 18 days 

Davy Jones’ Locker—GENE RUSSELL Trio, 
Nightly except Sundays. 

Drift Inn (Malibu)—BUD SHANK-ART PEP- 
PER Quartet, Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. 

El Sombrero (Belmont Shore)—DUTCH PONS- 
VINCE WALLACE Quartet. 

Encore Room (South Gate)—EDDIE and BETTY 
COLE Trio. 

400 Club—WILD BILL DAVISON band. 

Golden Mirror—LES McCANN LTD (trio). 

Hillcrest—WALT DICKERSON’S Eastern Jazz 
Quartet. Resident. 

Jimmie Diamond’s Lounge (San Bernardino)— 
EDGAR HAYES, piano, nightly. 

King’s Surf (Santa Monica)—SANDI GARNER; 
CHARLIE SHOEMAKE Trio, Thursdays, Fri- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays. 

Leon’s Steak House (North Hollywood )—JESS 
STACY, piano, nightly except Sundays and 
Mondays. 

Lighthouse (Hermosa Beach)—HOWARD RUM- 
SEY’S Lighthouse All-Stars. Resident. BUD 
SHANK-ART PEPPER Quartet, Mondays and 
Tuesdays. 

ey Room—HENRI ROSE Trio, opened Jan. 


Puccini (Beverly Hills) —JIM HARBERT Trio. 

Sanbah—CHICO HAMILTON Quintet, opened 
Feb. 11; SHORTY ROGERS and his Giants 
open Feb. 25; RAMSEY LEWIS Trio opens 
March 10 for four weeks. 

es (Santa Monica)—BETTY BRYANT 
Tio 

Ventura Inn—MARVIN JENKINS Trio. 

Wonderbowl (Downey)—GENE BOLEN and his 
Jazz Band. 

Zebra Lounge (Central and Manchester)— 
TEDDY EDWARDS Quartet and guests. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Nelson Riddle did a one-nighter at 
the Sand’s in Oakland in mid-January 
. . The Dave Brubeck—Dinah Wash- 


ington—Three Sounds package was 
something less than a smash hit in two 
concerts in Berkeley and San Fran- 
cisco. But the SF show did a lot better 
than the Berkeley one and almost sal- 
vaged the promoter’s investment .. . 
Andre Previn—Shelly Manne—George 
Shearing—Dakota Staton sold out the 
Masonic Temple Jan. 29 and had to do 
a second show . . . Some cat in town 
is passing as the drummer from the 
Ramsey Lewis Trio . . . Bud Shank did 
a four-night gig at the Stew-Den in 
Berkeley opposite the UC campus... 
Booker Little in town gigging around 

. Stan Foster replaced Mike Downs 
with the Virgil Gonsalves Sextet .. . 
Lionel Hampton in town making the 
DJ rounds and pushing a new single, 
Railroad ... 

Ella Fitzgerald broke all records in 
the history of the Venetian room at the 


- Fairmont hotel. Turn-aways at the first 


Saturday night show topped even the 
Lena Horne record. . . Gus Johnson, 
Jim Hall, Wilfred Middlebrooks, and 
Paul Smith are the new group accom- 
panying Ella . . . The Brothers Four, 
under the wing of Mort Lewis, made a 
two day DJ tour of Northern Califor- 


nia . . . The Limelighters (Lou Gottlieb 
et al) worked the Hi-Fi Show in Janu- 
ary . . . Stan Kenton did turn away 


business for his June Christy—Four 
Freshmen concert at the Oakland Au- 
ditorium Theater. It was a Saturday 
night, but even so . . . Jay Foster of the 
Lenox School of Jazz is observing the 
local scene ... Gb 
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For 8’x10” autogrophed print 

of this picture, send 10¢ in coin 

to Gretsch, Dept. CH, to cover 
handling and mailing. 


Chico Hamilton plays Gretsch Drums 


You can too. Try an outfit like Chico’s or specify your own set at your dealer’s. Write Gretsch, 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. for thirty-two page Diamond Jubilee drum catalog. Dept. DB-3-6 


Chico’s outfit, finished in “Peacock Sparkle,” contains: 20x12" bass drum; 14°%5%" snare; 12”%x8", 14°x12" and 
14218" tomtoms (single head); Gretsch-original disappearing bass drum spurs; Comet cymbal floor stand and 


other Gretsch accessories shown here. 
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The greatest! 


*“‘The audience never knows what’s going to happen next... 
and neither do we,’’ says LOUIS himself. 

LOUIS PRIMA, KEELY SMITH and “‘THE WITNESSES,” have the hottest 
music-variety act today—an expert, funny, free-for-all set to the 
driving beat of a wild kind of wonderful music. Nightclub regulars 
all over the country wait in line to see them. 

LOUIS plays trumpet (Olds for many years) and sings and he’s all 
mischief and fun. Tenor man SAM BUTERA and trombonist LOU SINO 
(Olds artists too) take a song apart arid put it together again... 
wilder and wilder. And KEELY. A top recording star on her own 
for Dot, she is quicksilver with the band .. . a lovely voice... 

a dead pan comedian .. . an innocent with perfect timing. 
When they played the Moulin Rouge in Hollywood, 
15,000 people were turned away in one week. They have broken records 
at the Chez Paree in Chicago, the Copacabana in New York, the 
Eden Roc in Miami—and they’re the #41 top musical attraction 
in all of Las Vegas! 
Phenomenal—this team of LOUIS PRIMA, KEELY SMITH, 
THE WITNESSES—and OLDs. Hey boy! Hey girl! 
They’re strictly the greatest. 


*Hear Olds and LOUIS and KEELY on Dot Records. 


F.E.OLDS & SON 
Fullerton, California 








